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ABSTRACT 

Many college faculty increasingly do much of their 
work, i.e., teaching, conducting research, and writing, in 
partnership with colleagues. This is due to such things as rapidly 
changing technologies and increasingly specialized knowledge. Faculty 
collaboration usually takes two principal forms, teaching and 
research, and are often distinctive arrangements depending on the 
field of study, institutional environment, and task requirements. 
Each effective collaborative team must proceed throngh four basic 
stages: (l) choosing team members; (2) dividing the labor; (3) 
establishing work guidelines; and (4) terminating the collaboration. 
The controversy surrounding collaborative efforts mostly involves the 
inequitable use of power and influence by some team members, the loss 
of professional identity, and problems involving integrity. Most 
higher education institutions and professional societies, however, 
have not dealt with finding solutions to the problems inherent in the 
use of teamwork. Administrators have an important role in fostering 
collaboration such as in resource allocation; developing supportive 
policies; rewarding collaborative eiforts, both publicly and 
privately; and the removal of many of the informal traditions and 
explicit policies that may inhibit faculty collaboration, such as 
criteria for tenure and promotion, policies for merit pay, and 
standards for faculty evaluation. More qualitative and quantitative 
research is needed to study collaborative practices in order to 
eliminate myths about this process and enhance opportunities for a 
successful experience. Contains 104 references and an index. (GLR) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Faculty collaboration has grown dramatically over the course 
of this century. Conventional stereotypes, which convey the 
image of professors conducting research in the isolation of 
a laboratory or teaching alone in front of a room of passive 
students, overlook important aspects of modem academic 
life Many professors now do much of their work— teach- 
ing, conducting research, and writing— in partnership with 
colleagues. 

Faculty collaboration occurs in a variety of settings and 
takes different forms, depending on the nature of the col 
lalx)rative team and the goals of its members. Essentially, 
faculty collaboration is a cooperative endeavor that involves 
common goals, coordinated effort, and outcomes or products 
for which the collaborators nhare responsibility and credit. 
This definition is broad and flexible, because faculty collab 
oration varies in numerous mxys contingent upon whether 
the partnership is for teaching or research as well its on the 
participants' fields of spaialization, institutions of employ 
ment, career stages, and a liast of other factors. 

Professors choose to work in concert witli colleagues for 
numerous reasons. Many believe collaboration increases pro 
ductivity, maintains motivation, and stimulates creativity and 
risk taking. It can maximize the use of limUed resources and 
could enhance the quality of teaching and research. Some 
imies complex problems accompany faculty collaboration, 
however, such as difficulty concerning evaluation and assign 
ing credit for work prcxJuced in collaboration. Because of 
the increasing popularity of faculty collaboration and the com 
plex questions it poses to higher education, the time is right 
for a comprehensive examination of this important lopic. 

Vdiy Is Faculty Collaboration a Growing Trend? 

Tlie growth of collaboration is not limited to the academic 
.sector. Indeed, higher education is in the midsl of a larger 
movement that is sweeping across our scxiety. For example, 
teaming is increasingly prevalent in business, health care, 
and public policy work. Tlirbulent environments, rapidly 
changing technologies, and increasingly specialized knowl 
edge are some of the factors that are making collaboration 
more auractive to professors and scx iety in general. 

How Do Faculty Collaborate? 

Fundamentally, faculty collaboration takes two principal 
forms>-collaboration in research and collaboration in teach 
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ing. Considerable variation occurs within tliese two categories, 
liowevef. Collaboration in research can vary on several dimen- 
sions, including its purpose, organizational structure, team 
composition, and duration. In "supplementary collaboration," 
for example, researchers divide tasks among distinctively qual- 
ified specialists and make separate contributions to a shared 
project. In "complementary collaboration," on the other 
hand, researchers with similar interests and qualifications 
work closely on all aspects of a joint endeavor (Smart and 
Bayer 1986). 

Collaboration in teaching can differ along several dimen- 
sions as well. Various classification schemes divide team 
teaching according to the roles teachers play (specialist versus 
generalist, for example), the degree of hierarchy in the team 
structure (hierarchical versus interactive, for example), and 
the extent to which disciplinary perspectives are integrated 
or maintained as distinct in the teaching collaboration 
(Easterby-Smith and Olve 1984; Rinn and Weir 1984). 

Collaborative practices differ considerably across fields. 
Collaboration is most common in "data disciplines" with 
devek)pment of strong paradigms (like physics or chemistry). 
Collaboration is less widely praaiced in "word disciplines" 
(like sociology or political science) and is rare Indeed in 
fields like phik)Sophy or literature (Bayer and Smart 1988; 
Berelson I960; Fox and Faver 1984). 



V/hat Are the Key Steps f a Collaboration? 

Although each collaborative arrangement is distinctive, col- 
laboration generally follows a common pattern. Small-group 
theory helps to illuminate the dynamics of collaboration. For 
example, negotiated order theory (Gray 1989) sees collab- 
oration as a process of negotiation among stake holders. This 
theory emphasizes the temporary and emergent nature of 
collaboration as participants work out the details of executing 
a shared project or activity. Although small-group models 
might label the steps in the collaborative prcxess somewhat 
differently, each effective collaborative team must proceed 
through four basic stages: (1 ) chcx)sing colleagues or team 
members, (2) dividing the labor, (3) establishing work guide- 
lines, and (4) terminating a collaboration. The way collabo- 
rators execute each step influences the evolution and out- 
comes of the team's effort. 
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Why Is Faculty Collaboration Controversial? 

Collaboration among feculty often raises issues of power, 
influence, professional identity, and integrity. Evaluating indi- 
vidual contributions to collaborative endeavors and allocating 
credit feirly among panners are difficult cliallenges tliat fre- 
quently plague collaborators. Exploitation of lower status par- 
ties in collaborative groups (women, minorities, junior col- 
leagues, students, for example) is another problem that 
sometimes results when academics pool their talents. Most 
professional societies and higher education institutions have 
not implemented policies for resolving complex problems 
that can result from teamwork. As collaboration becomes 
more standard in the academic profession, clear policies are 
needed to ensure that faculty derive the maximum benefit 
from working together. 

What Recommendations Emerge firom a 
Study of Collaboration among Faculty? 

The growing trend toward collaboration has implications for 
faculty, administrators, and the general higher education com 
munity. Faculty who are accustomed to working alone should 
consider developing collaborative relationships. Careflilly 
managed collaborative partnerships can enrich academic life. 
To be successful, collaborators must know the dynamics of 
the collaboration process and be prepared to cope with col- 
laboration's challenges as well as reap its rewards. 

Administrators have a key role to play in fostering eff<?aive 
collaboration. They can allocate discretionary resources and 
shape supportive policies to encourage faculty to work 
together. More important, administrators can stimulate col 
laborative work by recognizing and rewarding collaborative 
achievements in public and private ways. They can also pro- 
mote teamwork by collaborating themselves in team teaching 
an occasional course or conducting research with faculty 
colleagues. 

At present, many informal traditions and explicit policies 
(criteria for tenure and promotion, policies for merit pay, 
standards for faculty evaluation, for example) inhibit collab 
oration by faculty. If the higher education community wishes 
to encourage more faculty teamwork, some significant reforms 
will be needed. For example, as part of professional swial 
ization, students should be intrcxJuced to the merits and pro 
cesses of collaboration. Certainly, the frequently accepted 
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idea that single-author pubHcations are inherently more val- 
uable than CO authored work should be reexamined. Breaking 
down the barriers that discourage collaboration by faculty 
is probably the most needed reform. By implementing sup- 
portive policies and creating organizational structures to facil- 
itate collaboration across disciplinary and institutional bound 
aries, higher education could better reap the range of bene- 
fits that faculty collaboration promises. 

What Questions Remain to Be Explored? 

Many questions concerning faculty collaboration invite atten 
tion. Research that explores more deeply how the collab 
oration experience varies by discipline, type of institution, 
and career stage is needed. Studies specifically comparing 
the collaboration practices of genders and various ethnic 
groups would also enhance understanding of this complex 
phenomenon. More systematic research on the outcomes 
and benefits of collaboration is essential as well. Carefully 
crafted studies using qualitative and quantitative methcxlol 
ogies will help to eliminate myths about collaboration and 
enable faculty members to enter collaborative relationships 
armed with knowledge that will enhance their op|X)riunities 
for a successful experience. 
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FOREWORD 



While a few of the disciplines value collaborative efforts, 
many, if not most, see collaborative teaching and research 
as less valid or less respectable than individual faculty efforts. 
These disciplines generally develop a viewpoint that focuses 
on the negative aspects of collaborative efforts. This negative 
paradigm, which many faculty developed from their own 
experiences as students, sees collaborative scholarship as 
manipulative or exploitive, with one or more of the parties 
involved getting credit for someone else's work. While this 
situation is always a possibility when people cooperate in 
an activity, the benefits of collaboration, on the whole, far 
ouD^v^eigh the possible negative consequences. Each of the 
following four benefits of collaborative learning contributes 
in its own way to Increased quality and produaivity: 

Greater intellecttial creativity. It is a universally 
accepted principle in business and industry that the more 
minds working on a problem, the greater the chance of find 
ing a solution. Researchers of high achievers from Napoleon 
Hill to Stephen Covey identify the characteristic of working 
in teams as a major trait of people who repeatedly effect sue 
cessful outcomes. The success of the space program in the 
1960s would never have occurred without the collaborative 
efforts of many different intellectual areas. 

Higher productivity tlirougii mutual goals. For the 
collaborative process to work, a clear understanding of what 
the problem or activity is, who is going to do what, and when 
each of the parties will complete his or her responsibilities 
must be present. The more this division of effort is delineated, 
the greater the need within each individual to produce good 
quality work in a timely way, lest they look bad to their col 
leagues This incentive to produce can be very exciting and 
stimulating as the results of each party's efforts become part 
of the greater whole. 

An atmosphere for mentoring and role modeling. 
One of the key elements of professionalization in medicine 
is that of role modeling from many mentors. In the disci 
plines, it is more the norm to promote scholarship with little 
or no assistance or to limit students to one mentor— usually 
the chair of the student's dissertation committee. This practice 
of scholarship in isolation is perpetuated as entering faculty ' 
members struggle without guidance to develop their courses 
and meet the publishing recjuirement necessary to achieve 
tenure. Involving senior faculty, junior faculty, and students 
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together In collaborative teaching and research could greatly 
enhance the skills and professionalization of all concerned. 
Appredation and recognltloti for achievement In 

an academic career, it is not unusual f-^ ' a person to achieve 
the height of his or her profession b> .le mid-40s and have 
nothing but the same activities to look forward to for the 
remainder of the career. Because of the proteaive cloak of 
tenure and academic freedom, many academic leaders ignore 
the aaivities and the resulting accomplishments of their 
faculty, as they tend to matters they have more control oven 
This benign neglect often results in a feeling by the faculty 
of not being appreciated— a major reason for faculty mem- 
bers' dissatisfaction. Vdien tough economic times eliminate 
other evidence of appreciation— funds for travel, teaching/ 
research assistance, and secretarial services, for example— 
this feeling is furthered magnified. The process of collabo- 
rative efforts automatically helps to reinforce the worth of 
each participant and creates an atmosphere of appreciation. 

In this monograph, authors Ann E. Austin, associate pro- 
fessor in the Higher, Adult, and Ufelong Education Program 
at Michigan State University, and Roger G. Baldwin, associate 
professor of higher education at the College of William and 
Mary» synthesize the research and literature on collaboration 
in academic life. They review trends in collaboration and prac 
tices in different disciplinary fields of higher education and 
in other sectors. Their report recognizes the distinctive nature 
oi various modes of collaboration, examines the generic ele- 
ments of the collaboration process in detail, and examines 
such difficult tq^ics as the fair awarding of credit for author- 
ship and collaboration among colleagues of different status. 
The monograph concludes with recommendations for policy 
and practice, identifying questions that warrant further 
research. 

Collaboration among faculty, when used to fiirther the 
vision and mission of the institution or discipline, c^n greatly 
enhance the quality of scholarship and teaching. Academic 
leaders and faculty together need to learn to value collabo 
ratlve activity' as an Important Ingredient for ensuring the vi- 
tallty of academe. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor, Professor and 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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PREFACE 

This book consolidates research and writing from a variety 
of fields to enhance understanding of faculty collaboration. 
By reviewing and integrating this diverse body of literature, 
we have each acquired an enhanced appreciation for effective 
collaborative arrangements. We,also have developed an im 
proved awareness of the myriad of factors that contribute to 
the success or failure of faculty partnerships. 

In addition 'o other sources of information, our own col 
laboration jn this book has enhanced our knowledge of the 
collaborate « process. Similar to many collaborations, our 
work together began informally once we discovered shared 
professional interests. Smaller joint projects preceded our 
decision to cooperate on a task of this magnitude. In this 
book, each of us took principal responsibility for certain por 
tions of the text. We worked out the overall plan together 
and contributed ideas and advice on one anoiher^s sections, 
however. The final manuscript is genuinely a shared product 
to which we have each contributed an equal measure. Neither 
of us could have written this book alone. It did not lake shape 
in our individual minds but through many conversations we 
had about the topic over a long period of time. Like other 
long distance collaborations, we worked on the book when 
ever we could. We met to discuss it in Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C., Nashville, and East Lansing. Each time we 
gained additional insights, and the project moved along a 
little farther. Tliis lengthy process has taught us a great deal 
about the difficulties and the considerable benefits of working 
ckxsely with colleagues on topics of mutual concem. We have 
each gained respect for collaboration. Our professional lives 
have been enriched by the process. And we will probably 
be working together again soon. We hope thia report v^iW 
entice its readers to give collaboration a try. As we discovered, 
first hand experience with collabcoration is the best way to 
learn about it. 

Ann E. Austin 
Roger G Baldwin 
February 1992 
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CQIJABOKATION IN ACADEMIC LIFE 



Collaboration in tlie academic profession is a growing and 
controversial phenomenon. And it is an issue that deserves 
the careful attention of higher education and its leaders. The 
author of the best-selling book, A Brief HL^torj^ of Time: From 
the Big Bang to Black Holes, credits much of his success in 
theoretical physics to collaborators in successive phases of 
his intelleaual odyssey, acknowledging both the physical and 
theoretical help he has received from colleagues and students. 
"Having to keep up with my students has been a great stim- 
ulation, and has . . . prevented me from getting stuck in a rut'' 
(Hawldng 1988, p. vii). Those collaborators have enabled him 
to continue the life of the mind despite the effects of a debil 
itating motor neuron condition, commonly known as Ijou 
Gehrig's dise^ise. This case, while extreme, clearly highlights 
the empowering capacity of collaborative relationships. T^vo 
or more people working cooperatively can do many things 
one person cannot do alone. 

In contrast, scholarly collaboration can also be controversial. 
The 1989 Nobel prize in medicine was awarded to two Amer- 
ican researchers without acknowledging the contribution of 
the French scientist who "performed the critical experiments 
for which his American professors won the award" (Washing- 
ton PostU October 1989). "Controversies have frequently 
arisen over the Nobel science prizes, which t>ingle out a few 
individual researchers for special recognition in fields where 
new knowledge usually comes from the cooperative efforts 
of many scientists, students, and technicians.'* 

An "intellectual sea change" (Boyer 1990, p. 21) could be 
under way within the academic profession. "Today, more than 
at any time in recent memory, researchers feel the need to 
move beyond traditional disciplinary boundaries, commu- 
nicate with colleagues in other fields, and discover pauerns 
that connect" (p. 20). The increasing frequency of faculty col- 
laboration supports this assertion. The growth of collaboration 
could be part of a major redefinition of academic roles and 
the way they are carried out. 

An expanded vision of scholarship is necessary if this coun 
try's higher education institutions are to remain vital and to 
keep pace with society's rapidly changing needs. Including 
teaching and efforts to integrate and apply knowledge as well 
as the discovery of knowledge into this revised definition of 
scholarship calls into question the conventional mcxlel of fac 
ulty practice. Any reassessment of scholarship and academic 
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life generally must devote attention to the phenomenon of 
collaboration among faculty. Ignoring the collaborative di- 
mension now common in academe would overlook "new 
realities both within the academy and beyond'* (Boyer 
1990, p. 3). 

'Hiis monograph talces an in-depth loolc at cx)llaboration 
in the academic profession. Its purpose is to enhance under- 
standing of this growing trend by examining the forces that 
encourage professors ko collaborate and reviewing the col- 
laboration process. It also identifies the cx)nsequences, pos 
iiive and negative, of collaborative activity and examines both 
the beneficial outcomes and the controversies surrounding 
collaboration. The monograph provides a foundation for the 
dev elopment of policies and procedures to faster and regulate 
the various forms of collaboration now common on college 
and university campuses. Finally, it identifies some of the 
questions and issues pertaining to collaboration that invite 
scholarly research. Though collaboration is an important part 
of work in academe, it has received surprisingly little attention 
from those who study faculty and their careers. 

A Growing Phenomenon 

In many fields of study, the image of the solitaiy scholar work 
ing alone in a library carrel or laboratory is no more than a 
fond memory or historic artifact. Forty years ago, a writer siig 
gested that "the modem Charles Darwin" would not be found 
working privately In a library or on lone travels to the Gala- 
pagos Islands (Eaton 1951). Rather, he would most likely be 
a member of the staff of a large university or research institute, 
where he would integrate his work with any number of col- 
laborators. Products of major collaborative efforts are now 
so common in our society that it is difficult to imagine life 
without them. Microwave ovens, color television, and the 
modem computer resulted from highly trained specialists 
pcx)ling their resources to unleash creativity no one possessed 
by himself 

"In the strongholds of research, the isolated rooms in the 
ivory tower may not be the best habitat for achievement" 
(Pelz and Andrews 1966, p. 237). This view holds that com 
plete autonomy c^n be debilitating to a member of the aca- 
demic profession. It isolates individuals from stimulation 
offered by colleagues and leaves them confined by the limiLs 
of their own knowledge and imagination. 
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In contrast to the c assical image of the scholar, the modem 
academic works closely with colleagues in teaching and 
research. Tfeam teaching and collaborative research are now 
common in many fields of study. Collaborative scholarship 
has grown exponentially since World War II (see, e.g., Baum 
et al. 1976; Bayer and Sman 1988; Beaver and Rosen 1978, 
1979; Fox and Faver 1984; Over 1982; Patel 1973), and col- 
laboration among academics is not a new phenomenon (Bea- 
ver and Rosen 1978, 1979). Collaboration clearly has become 
more common in recent decades, however, as the funding 
and methodology of research have changed (Beaver and 
Rosen 1979). In the first decade of this century, for example, 
75 percent of publications in the biological and physical sci- 
ences had only one author. Between 1950 and 1959, however, 
single authorship in those fields dropped to 19 percent (Zuck- 
emian and Merton 1972). The field of psychology exhibits 
a similar trend. Single-author publications declined from 
almost 66 percent in 1949 to under 33 percent in 1979 (Over 
1982). During the same period, the mean number of authors 
per article in journals of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation increased from 1.47 to 2.19 (Over 1982). An even more 
complex process could be under way (Patel 1973). In addition 
to the trend from single to multiple authorship is a trend from 
a single institutional base of authorship to cross-institutional 
collaboration. Essentially, academics are moving from a mode 
of self-reliance to a mode of multipurpose assistance. 

These trends have both positive and negative implications. 
Collaboration has enlivened many classrooms and led to 
numerous products that have enriched our lives. Many aca 
demies have been rejuvenated by the opportunity to work 
closely with younger colleagues or peers who bring different 
disciplinary perj^ectives to a teaching or research problem. 
Yet collaboration also pases serious problems for higher edu 
cation. Fair distribution of credit for co authored work is a 
significant concern on some college campuses. Likewise, 
administrators and faculty colleagues often have difficulty 
evaluating the products of collaborative research or teach 
ing. Complex ethical questions arise when senior academics 
take advantage of their junior colleagues or individuals are 
listed as authors of works to which they contributed very 
little of substance. 

TcxJay collaboration is clearly a fact of academic life. More 
and more professors teach cooperatively. Many also conduct 
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research In tandem with others and co author articles and 
books. Yet higher education has no^ completely acknowledged 
or accepted this phenomenon. Remarkably little research and 
writing analyze the process of academic collaboration, and 
scarcely a handful of universities and professional organiza- 
tions have developed systematic policies for regulating and 
evaluating collaborative practices and products. For these rea- 
sons, a comprehensive survey of the research and literature 
on faculty collaboration is overdue, lb respond appropriately 
to a growing trend, colleges and universities must look care- 
fully at the many forms of collaboration that now occupy a 
large portion of professors' time and energy. 




Definition 

To proceed with this analysis, it is essential to define "col- 
laboration/' Regrettably, it is not an easy task. Even within the 
boundaries of higher eduation, collaboration means different 
things to different people. To collaborate is to work in com- 
bination toward a unified action (Cameron 1984), Or collab- 
oration is laboring with others, cooperating, working as part 
of a team, and it involves blending oneself into a group to 
move effectively together (Keohane 1985). Or collaboration 
is a process of ftmctional interdependence in an attempt to 
C(K)rdinate skills, tools, and rewards (Patel 1973). 

It is important to distinguish collaboration from cooper 
ation, especially because the two are sometimes used inter 
changeably. Collaboration is the narrower term. Collaboration 
recjuires a great deal of ccx)peration, but the final objectives 
of the two activities differ somewhat. Individuals who C(X)p 
crate often reach some agreements but proceed individually 
toward self determined goals (Hord 1981 ). In contrast, people 
who collaborate work closely together and share mutual 
responsibility for their joint endeavor. According to this con 
ceptualization, collaboration not only involves ccx)perative 
action. It emerges from shared goals and leads to outcomes 
that benefit all partners. 

As this monograph makes clear, collaboration comes in 
many forms. >5Cliat constitutes collaboration in one academic 
setting might not be typical in another. The organization and 
sharing of work for one collaborative team can differ fn^m 
the way in which another group divides and accomplishes 
its work. Hence, no definition of collaboratk)n is comprehen 
sive or completely satisfying. Collaboration might be one of 
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those words, like "salad" or "game," that is essentially unde- 
finable but can be understood by looking at the characteristics 
with which it is often associated (Whipple 1987). The tongue- 
in-cheek question, "Is a bowl of gazpacho, served before a 
main course, a salad?" (p. 4), helps to illustrate the difficulty 
of defining collaboration. But although the outer limits of a 
concept like collaboration are fiizzy, the term is well enough 
understood to be useful. 

For the purj:)oses of this monograph, faailty collaboration 
is described as a cooperative endeavor that involves common 
goals, coordinated effort, and outcomes or products for which 
the collaborators share responsibility and credit. Tliis descrip 
tion is intentionally broad and flexible because it must aaom- 
modate collaboration in both research and teaching in dif 
ferent disciplines and different types of institutions in our 
complex higher education system. 

Why Academics Collaborate 

The reasons for the significant growth of collaboration in the 
academic profession are complex. The ultimate rationale for 
collaboration "is for the participants to make use of each 
others* talents to do what they either could not have done 
at all or as well alone" (Wildavsky 1986, p. 237), This reason 
ing is valid on the face, but it tells us little about why collab 
oration has become increasingly common throughout the aca 
demic ranks. Several forces, both social and psychological, 
seem to be encouraging more and more professors to work 
closely with their colleagues (Gibson 1987). "Accelerating 
demands to publish have fanned the fires of more than a few 
mutual efforts" (p. 56). Further, the logistics of large scale 
research necessitate collaboration by academics in many 
fields. Tlie complex issues facing society and educators to- 
day partially account for the growth of team teaching. Many 
faculty trained in specialized subject fields feel ill-prepared 
to teach by themselves courses that recjuire an interdisciplin 
ary perspective. 

Tlic forces promoting collaboration can be divided into 
t^'o categories, oiganiziUional/institutional factors and indi 
vidual factors (Fox and Faver 1982). At the organizational level 
are the increased availability of student assistants, technical per 
sonnel, and electronic equipment, and the increased support 
for research on a grand scale (Patel 1973). Certainly, the latest 
generation of communications technology facilitates collab 
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oration, especially over long distances. Facsimile niacliines, 
electronic mail, word-processing systems, and telephone an- 
swering machines make the logistics of working collabora- 
tively on scholarship and teaching less cumbersome and 
quicker than was the case previously. Further, the maturation 
of the disciplines and increasingly specialized research tech- 
nology help to account for the growth of collaboration (Fox 
and Faver 1984). The emergence of conceptual models and 
theoretical paradigms in many fields helps specialists to divide 
the labor in their quest for new knowledge. Similarly, a team 
of faculty working collaboratively can bring their individual 
areas of expertise to the teaching of a course that covers an 
array of topics, thereby enhancing their students* educational 
experience. Tbday, scliolars cannot operate by themselves the 
state of the art equipment now in use in many fields. Likewise, 
individual researchers, or even individual institutions, cannot 
afford to shoulder the expense of the sophisticated facilities 
necessary for research and teaching on the cutting edge in 
some disciplines. For many academics, collaboration has 
become less an option than a requirement for success. 

Indeed, much collaboration can be attributed to the 
increased professionalization of science (Beaver and Rosen 
1978). CoIlalx>ration has become a mechanism for gaining 
recognition in the professional/academic community. It "pro- 
vides a means of demonstrating one*s ability to those in a 
position to Vecognize' others as well as [a means for] keeping 
up one*s output from such a position** (p. 69). The nature 
of the scholarly enterprise has changed dramatically in recent 
decades, requiring, in many cases, more sophisticated ap- 
proaches to instruction and research. A well conceived col- 
laborative arrangement eases access to the special expertise, 
skills, and facilities professors need to succeed in today's aca- 
demic environment (Beaver and Rosen 1978). It appears that 
both organizational and related professional variables are stim- 
ulating the increase of collaboration in academe. 

A variety of individual factors seem to be fostering more 
collaboration as well. Th? desire to alleviate professional iso 
lation and maintain motivation in todays competitive envi- 
ronment is encouraging professors to reach out to their col- 
leagues (Fox and Faver 1982). Elementary social psychology 
explains that individuals are more likely to follow tlirough 
on projects that involve commitments to others than projects 
with no external accountability. By joining their resources 



and dividing labor, academics can increase their productivity 
and attain goals that would be unreachable if they worked 
independently. 

Professors who collaborate in teaching or scholarship 
assume that they will reap a variety of benefits from the effort 
they expend cooperatively. In addiUon to greater productivity, 
enhanced quality and Increased risk-taking are often asso- 
ciated with collaborative arrangements (Fox and Faver 1984). 
It is widely assumed that better, and perhaps more original, 
ideas are likely to emerge when two or more people put their 
heads together. A socially reinforcing work group not only 
has the potential to foster creativity, but can also provide the 
security academics need to challenge conventional thinking 
and standard practices in their discipline or profession. 

Collaboration with colleagues can unleash simple yet pow- 
erful forces (equally pertinent to female and male collabo- 
rators today): 

. . . one way , . , isby providing new ideas— jostling a man 
out of his old ways of thinking about things, . . . Then there 
is the possibility of a colleague catching an error [that] the 
man himself is too engrossed to see . . . Still another way 
colleague contacts [can] help a person is in keeping him 
on his toes— simple things like putting in a good day's uork, 
or running a test the way it should be done . . . (Pelz and 
Andrews 1966, p. 52). 

In short, collaboration offers a source of support for Improv- 
ing performance, maximizing potential, and achieving the 
goals that attracted many to the academic profession. 

Academic Life: A Social Process 

Research and productivity In our society are generally seen 
as the outcome of Individual Initiative rather than the results 
of a fertile environment that combines the talent and energy 
of two or more Individuals (Nobel :986). The Anglo- American 
tradition of research views Its past achievements primarily In 
terms of the ione wolf/* the great Individual, or the hero of 
science (Beaver and Rosen 1978). We often hold a "cherished 
image of the artist as solitary creator" and regard the idea of 
artistic collaboration as a surprising conception (McCabe 
1984, p. 15). Even the role of teacher, though by definition 
a communal activity, is commonly understood as highly 
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autonomous, with the individual in complete control and 
totally responsible for the success or failure of what goes on 
in the classroom. 

In modem business and industry, the spirit of rugged indi- 
vidualism is dying out of necessity (Shreeve et ai. 1986). And 
a somewhat similar pattern has begun to emerge within the 
academic profession. Contrary to the popular view, academics 
are social beings, and much academic work is done in groups, 
partnerships, or teams. Some theorists now even argue that 
the very act of knowing or knowledge construction is a social 
process. Academics develop understanding and discover new 
knowledge through a process of continual conversation and 
negotiation (Bruffee 1984). According to diis perspeaive, 
even in the "hard ' sciences, knowledge is a social artifact 
rather than totally objective, indisputable fact (Kuhn 1970). 
Within this framework, teaching and learning are best under- 
stood as collaborative activities. Similarly, scholarship typically 
is, to a great degree, collaborative as well. 

Research documents that collegial communication and col- 
laboration are closely asspciated with professional produc- 
tivity. Social connectedness with colleagues is positively 
related to productivity in publication among natural scientists 
(Finkelstein 1984). One of the key environmental factors that 
mediates the level of productivity is collegial exchange and 
communication (Fox 1985a). "Data indicate that collegial 
exchange stimulates research involvement by testing ideas, 
activating interests, and reinforcing work" (p. 266). The 
highest-performing academics in numerous fields often begin 
to collaborate early, usually during graduate school (Finkel 
stein 1984), and they maintain this pattern of work throughout 
their professional lives. Empirical evidence indicates that high- 
performing academics are also among their fields' most aciive 
collaborators (Bayer and Smart 1988). Similarly, in some cases, 
scientists who performed at the highest levels spent consid 
erably more time in communication with colleagues than their 
less productive peers (Pelz and Andrews 1966). 

Even though collaboration is ba'oming more common 
within the academic ranks, it is by no means a uniform phe 
nomenoii. It varies by disciplinary field, by gender, and 
according to a host of other factors. In addition, academics 
employ many different forms of collaboration, some more 
succcssflilly than others. 
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A close examination of current collaborative praaice among 
professors raises an array of questions about this growing phe- 
nomenon. Yet no comprehensive survey of collaboration in 
the academic profession currently exists. The literature on 
collaboration is widely dispersed and difficult to access. More- 
over, it tends to be atheoretical. Descriptions of collaborative 
practice are available for various fields, but most of these 
reports give little insight into the common attributes or the 
complexities that characterize collaboration across the board. 
Even fewer publications address the implications of collab- 
oration for policy and praciice in the higher education 
community. 

The mystery surrounding successfiil collaborative arrange 
menis must be solved. Some myths need to be laid to rest 
and many questions answered. The following seaions present 
a comprehensive overview of the literature and research cur 
rently available on collaboration in academic life, and the 
monograph provides a conceptual context for understanding 
current collaborative practice and for considering how to cap 
italize on the potential collaboration offers to the academic 
profession. The following pages attempt to answer these 
questions: 



mrrounding 
successful 
coUabomtive 
arrangements 
must he solved. 



1. What forms of collaboration are practiced in the academic 
profession? 

2. Do the collaboration practices of academics differ by dis- 
cipline, by gender, or according to other variables? 

3. What theories or conceptu^^l perspectives help Illuminate 
the structure and process of collaboration among faculty 
members? 

4. What are the basic steps in the collaborative process? 

5. Wliat problems and ethical questions commonly surround 
collaborative efforts? 

6. What factors promote and what factors inhibit collabo 
ration among professors? 

7. How can institutional policies and administrative lead 
ership optimize the advantages of collaborative work? 

8. What are the most pressing questions regarding faculty 
collaboration that researchers could fruitflilly address? 
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THE TREND TOWARD COLLABORATION 



Collaboration is a trend gaining momentum In U.S. society. 
The terms used miglit vary across sectors— cooperative work, 
quality circles, teamworl<, joint projects, group work—as might 
the particular forms of collaboration. Nevertheless, an array 
of factors are causing workers, managers, teachers, students, 
citizen groups, and others to consider seriously the benefits 
of working cooperatively to achieve important goals. *Team 
building is in^^ (George 1987, p. 122). 

The wide and growing interest in teamwork and collab- 
oration is evidenced in the many recently published books 
pertaining to the topic (see, e.g., Kanter 1983; Lawler 1986; 
Peters 1987). Seminars, retreats, and consultants are readily 
available for those wishing to leam more about the benefits, 
forms, and processes of collaboration and how they could 
use it in their own woik. 

This section presents a brief overview of some of the col 
laborative practices developing in other sectors, specifically 
highlighting the trend toward teamwork in the business sector 
and the growing interest in collaborative learning at all levels 
of education. It also notes a variety' of other parts of our S(Ki 
ety where teamwork is used. While the focus of this mono 
graph is the specific forms of collaboration in which faculty 
engage, an understanding of faculty collaboration— its benefits 
and pitfalls, its forms, and the steps through which collabo 
rative relationships are forged— is deepened by an awareness 
of the broader a)ntext surrounding this dimension of faculty 
work. Some of the factors that encourage teamwork in the 
business world, in elementary, secondary, or college class 
nnms, or in the health arena also lead faculty members to 
consider sharing work with a)lleagues. Some of what we have 
learned about how small groups typically initiate, develop, 
negotiate, and complete their work is informed by research 
on teamwork and collaboration in other sectors. Faculty col 
laboratior. cannot be ftjily understcKxl if it is seen as an 
unusual and atypical form of work rather than as one form 
of what is becoming a more general trend in our scK iety. 

Teamwork in the Business Sector 

Historically, Ll.S. culture has embraced individual entrepre 
neurism, autonomy, and independence. But evidence is 
mounting that this "pioneering metaphor" is giving way, to 
some extent, to a new metaphor that emphasizes interdepen 
dencc and complementarity (Gray 1989, pp. 269-70). A num 
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ber of forces are converging in business and industry to 
heighten interest in collaboration and teamwork, a leading 
one of which is the increasing turbulence and complexity 
of the environment. The marketplace is widening and com- 
petition becoming more intense. Fast-paced technological 
change is another factor leading to collaboration, as U.S. com- 
panies wishing to stay on the cutting edge seek to use the 
expertise, ideas, and talents of an array of different people 
and must find ways to bring the knowledge of these people 
together quickly and efficiently. Linked to the fast pace of 
technological change is the press for shorter periods between 
development and intrcxiuction of new products. A competitive 
stance can be maintained only if new ideas are translated 
quickly into new or updated prcxJucts. Innovation and speed 
are not the only challenges, however; they must be coupled 
with the cast eflectiveness necessitated by a tight, competitive 
economy and the high standards of quality demanded by 
knowledgeable consumers prepared to give their business 
to those companies whose products are perceived to be 
strongest. In the face of these intertwining factors, U.S. Indus 
try is recognizing that teamwork and collaboration in a variety 
of forms provide useful and productive outcomes (Gray 1989; 
Parker 1990). 

Those who use or have worked with teams in the business 
sector cite a variety of benefits iGray 1989; Parker 1990). 
Teams can increase productivity in several ways. When 
members of different parts of the development, production, 
and sales forces communicate reg jiarly, redundancy can be 
reduced and resources used more wisely. Furthermore, team 
work promotes trust and communication, thus freeing more 
human energy from typical political concems to the resolution 
of issues specifically related to the work and the product. The 
use of teams also promotes innovation and creativity by bring- 
ing the ideas of more than one person to the task. In addition 
to these benefits of greater productivity and efficiency, height 
ened creativity and quality, and enhanced competitiveness, 
teamwork is usually enjoyable for the members (Parker 1990). 
Personal satisfaction grows as individuals share ideas, take 
responsibility for a challenging task, and interact with others. 
As our society increasingly emphasizes the importance of 
quality of work life, this benefit remains significant (Parker 
1990). As discussed later, many of these benefits are similar 
to ih(xse that attract faculty members to collalx)ration. 
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Collaboration in business and industry occurs in a variety 
of ways and across diverse groups. One type of teamwork 
occurs when a company seeks to enhance innovation, pro- 
ductivily, and quality by bringing together employees from 
various Junctional areas. The usual strategy of using task forces 
and committees is widening to include quality circles (groups 
of workers at similar levels who dis<'uss and Identify ways to 
Improve quality) and self-managing work teams (responsible 
for setting their own pace, allocating responsibilities, and 
mauuaining qualir^' control) (Parker 1990). Such companies 
as AT&T and NCR Corporation use "concunrent engineering,'* 
whereby all those connected to a product work simultane 
ously rather than sequentially. In this approach, the design 
engineers, the produaion workers, and the sales staff all work 
at the same time on their aspect of product development and 
communicate regularly about progress and problems. Those 
using this form of collaboration report that a project can bf 
completed in about half the usual time and tliat last-minute 
difficulties are less likely than with sequential work (Port, 
Schiller, and King 1990). Each form of teamwork within com 
panies involves flexible work structures and wider partici 
pation by employees in management of the work and 
workplace. 

Among the other types of collaboration in the business sec 
tor are the alliances that emerge among various groups asso 
elated with particular industries. Management, workers, labor 
unions, distributors, and communities are engaging in joint 
planning and decision making with the view that the success 
of the industry has important implications for an array of con 
stituencies. One example of this form of collaboration is the 
new General Motors Saturn plant in Tennessee. Another exam 
pie is the cooperative effort between management and labor 
that increasingly occurs in a number of industries to save jobs, 
often in reaction to economic decline, increased competition, 
and other environmental turbulence This kind of teamwork 
is evidenced by joint labor management committees on the 
work site, dialogue between regional and national union and 
management leadership, sweeping redesign of the workplace, 
and alternative reward systems like gain sharing and profit- 
sharing plans (Gray 1989; Parker 1990). 

Collaboration across companies within an industry is also 
happening. International joint ventures contribute to inno 
vation by enabling several companies to share the cost of 
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developing and investing in new technology. Companies also 
enter these ventures for the purposes of expanding their tech- 
nolv^ical knowledge, using a country's own company to help 
another company enter a foreign market, and trading tech- 
nological, design, or production secrets (Gray 1989; Hamel, 
Doz, and Prahalad 1989). Tblecommunication. computer, 
robotic, and automobile industries have all engaged in inter 
national joint ventures. 

A fourth type of collaboration in the business seaor is the 
teaming between government, business, and often labor. The 
government's involvement in business matters is inaeasing, 
while, at the same time, companies influence the government 
by lobbying and bringing up various social and political 
issues. Joint effort and collaboration often resuk fi-om rec- 
ognition that the same issues confi'ont both sectors. 

This brief review of teamwork in business and industry 
assists the study of faculty collaboration. While these forms 
of collaboration differ in significant ways from collaboration 
in higher education, they emerge for some of the same rea* 
sons that lead members of the professoriate to find collabo- 
ration inviting. 'Theory, Structure, and Process of Collabora- 
tion," later in this monograph, draws on research concerning 
teams in business and industry to enhance the understanding 
of collaboration among faculty. 

Collaborative Learning 

In elementary and secondary classrooms, and to some extent 
in university and college classrooms, students participate in 
collaborative learning experiences. Peer response groups, 
small-group projects, long term study teams, and collaborative 
wrking groups are among the variety ' if team experiences stu- 
dents might encounter. The American Association for Higher 
Education's Action Community on Collaborative Learning 
defines this form of cooperation in higher education as 
follows: 

Collaboration in undergraduate education is a pedagogical 
style that emphasizes cooperative efforts among students, 
faculty, and administrators. Rooted in the belief that learn- 
ing is inherently social in nature, it stresses common inquiry 
as the basic learning process (cited in Whipple 1987, p. 3). 

A key element in collaborative learning is its epistemolog 
ical perspective that knowledge is socially constructed, created 
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by communities rather than individuals. Many disciplines 
embrace social constructionism, which asserts that, as a social 
construct, knowledge belongs to and emerges from commu- 
nities. Tl\at is, through their conversations and interactions, 
and in the context of particular and changing political and 
social environments, communities of individuals create and 
shape knov^'ledge. Knowledge is not transmitted or poured 
into students but rather emerges from the ongoing dialogue 
and social interaction within groups. Knowledge created in 
this way is more than the compilation or summation of each 
individual's knowledge (Bruffee 1986, 1987; MacGregor 1990; 
Whipple 1987). 

Several philosophical and educational roots contribute to 
current thinking on collaborative learning (MacGregor 1990). 
The work of Dewey and Piaget on the benefits of experiential 
learning and of student-centered instruction and research in 
social psychology on the small-group process has been a pri- 
mary influence on the development of this form of pedagogy. 
Additionally, feminist theory and pedagogy inform proponents 
of collaborative learning. Feminist theory advances similar 
epistemological assumptions as the collaborative learning 
movement, emphasizing that learning occurs as individuals 
interact with each other in the process of engaging the mate- 
rial; learning is not a process of being filled like an empty 
vessel (Belenky et al. 1986). 

A variety of programi in higher education (both historical 
and current) also contribute to the collaborative learning 
movement (MacGregor 1990). Historically, the experimental 
colleges of the 1920s as well as those of the 1960s were efforts 
to reorganize the college curriculum to foster more intellec- 
tual engagement by students. Tlie Great Books programs have 
had similar goals. More recently, efforts in several disciplines 
have both drawn on and contributed to collaborative learning. 
Kenneth Bruffee of the City University of New York, for exam- 
ple. Is well known for hif use of peer writing groups to de- 
velop students' writing and thinldng skills. UrI THesman of 
the University of Tfexas has been sharing his experiences In 
using student collaboration to teach college math. 

A variety of characteristics distinguish collaborative learning. 
First, collaborative learning involves positive interdependence 
among group members, with each feeling a responsibility 
for the group and Its task (Cooper and Mueck 1990; MacGre- 
gor 1990). Proponents of the particular form of collaboration 
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called "cooperative learning" emphasize that all group 
members take responsibility to ensure that each member 
learns Qohnson Johnson, and Smith 1991a, 1991b). Addition- 
ally, cooperative learning involves individual accountability 
achieved through having each person's grade calculated on 
the basis of both individual and group work. A second feature 
of collaborative learning is that it encourages students to learn 
the social skills necessary for cooperation, such as listening 
actively, offering effective criticism, and sharing their talents 
and abilities in ways that benefit the group (Cooper and 
Mueck 1990). Students also are encouraged to assume some 
of the authority traditionally residing with the instructor (Bruf- 
fee 1987). A third characteristic of collaborative learning is 
that it creates a sense of community. Teachers and students 
often become more closely engaged as they actively partic- 
ipate in the educational process. Students learn to help each 
other and, through collaboration, become more tolerant and 
respectful of individual differences (Cooper and Mueck 1990; 
MacGregor 1987; Whipple 1987). As discussed later, many 
of the characteristics of collaborative learning as students 
experience it parallel the experiences of faculty members 
whose collaborations enable them to work and learn together. 

Collaborative learning in colleges and universities can take 
many forms. It can include, for example, small groups of stu- 
dents working together on a project, teams of two engaging 
in a short brainstorming session as part of a class, a small 
number of students reading and reacting to each other's drafts, 
and a long standing group of students who meet regularly 
to review assignments and assist and monitor each other's 
learning (MacGregor 1990; Wliipple 1987). C(X)perative learn 
ing groups can be categorized as one of three types Ooh^ wn, 
Johnson, and Smith l;>91a, 1991b). Formal cooperatiiK' learn 
ing groups, typically comprised of two to six students, are 
fortned for a period of time to accomplish a particular project 
or task, such as a report or presentation. Informal cooperative 
leaniiPiggrotips-dte less structured and exist for just a short 
time— groups of two or three to answer a question using 
material just presented in a lecture, for example. Base groups 
consist of groups of students who meet on a long-term basis 
to give peer support, share resources, and encourage each 
other in learning. 

While the lack of systematic implementation of cooperative 
learning at the college level has mitigated against the devel 



opment of a large body of knowledge about the impact of 
this form of teamwork on postsecondary students, studies at 
lower educational levels of the impact of cooperative learning 
are more numerous. A series of meta-analyses offers strong 
evidence of cooperation's strength— often surpassing tradi 
lional teaching methods—in promoting achievement and pro 
ductivity Oohnson et al. 1981). This pattern held true for all 
subject areas and age groups tested. Minority and female stu- 
dents in particular have shown advances in achievement asso 
ciated with cooperative learning (Cooper and Mueck 1990; 
Slavin 1983). 

Other effects of cooperative learning include enhanced self 
esteem and greater respect between participating students. 
For example, students with varying levels of academic ability 
and students from different ethnic groups develop more 
mutual respect and liking for each other. Additionally, stu 
dents who participate in cooperative learning develop more 
pasitive attitudes toward school in general, become more 
competent and confident learners, gain in altruism, and grow 
in their appreciation of the benefits of ccx^peration (Slavin 
1983). Proponents of collaborative learning in higher edu 
cation argue that these results can be expected in higher edu 
cation also (MacGregor 1987, 1990). 



The Growing Interest In Collat>oratlon 

In addition to the business and industrial world and the 
undergraduate clas.srcK)m, collaboratit)n is increasing in a vari 
eiy of other areas. The medical professit)n, for example, is 
recognizing the necessity t)f teamwork, as evidenced by the 
trend toward group practice and the teaming of physicians, 
siK'ial workers, and serial service agencies. In some medical 
sch(X)Is, students are required to wt)rk in collaborative groups 
(Bruffee 1987). 

Collaboration alst) is increasing in the area t)f conflict res 
olution, where adversarial work is giving way tt) more ncgo 
tiated and mediated settlements. In the political sector, indi 
viduals, agencies, and interest groups are more frequently 
kH)king to build partnerships. Serit)us stKietal concerns, such 
as environmental problems homelessness, and crime pre 
vention, are increasingly seen lo require ihe cooperation and 
joint efforts of an array of intere.sted citizens and groups. All 
in all, evidence is mounting that the complexity of today s 
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pressing issues and challenges is eliciting more interest in 
collaboration and cooperation than in the past. 

Faculty members in U.S. colleges and universities are 
affected by and part of this U'cnd also. Many of the reasons 
that prompt coltaboration in the business, political, or medical 
sectors—for example, tlie complexity of late 20th century 
cliallenges and the need to use a variety of areas of expertise 
in addressing problems— encourage faculty members to con 
sider working with colleagues. Many faculty members are not 
strangers to collaboration, having used their roles as 
researchers and consultants to help in the establishment of 
some of the business practices discussed. Some faculty 
members, particularly those in the sciences, have worked with 
government and independent research agencies that foster 
large scale collaborative work. The belief that collaboratively 
produced knowledge is greater than what an individual can 
produce alone— one of the assumptions undergirding col- 
laborative learning— also undoubtedly motivates some faculty 
members to forgo some of their autonomy by Joining others. 

As this monograph shows throughout, faculty collaboration 
is its own form of work, quite distinct from other versions of 
teamwork. Yet an awareness of the broader context in which 
collaboration is developing in a number of sectors adds to 
the belief that feculty collaboration should be studied and 
encouraged. Furtliermore, a look at collaboration in other 
sectors suggests questions and issues to consider in exploring 
collaboration among faculty- members. Specifically, the forms, 
benefits, problems, and outcomes of collaboration vary across 
and within sectors. Tiiis monograph addresses these and other 
issues as they pertain to collaboration among faculty members 
in higher education. 
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COLLABORATION IN RESEARCH AND SCHOLARSHIP 



Professors cannot be completely effective if they work con- 
tinuously in isolation: Rather than being a solitary activity, 
the best scholarship brings faculty together and mutually rein 
forces their efforts in research and in teaching (Boyer 1990). 
Indeed, in an era confronted with complex social, techno- 
logical, and economic problems, a team approach to many 
research and instruaional tasks might not just be desirable; 
it might be essential. 

Collaboration is not a uniform strategy that can be applied 
with equal effectiveness in a variety of academic seuings, how 
ever. Collaboration among academics tal<es many forms. Tb 
enhance understanding of these diverse and sometimes com 
plex arrangements, it is necessary to impose some order on 
the variety of ways professors work collaboratively. This sec- 
tion looks closely at collaboration in research; the next exam 
ines collaboration in teaching. Despite their common attri- 
butes, collaboration in research and in teaching are distinctly 
different processes. The literature on collaboration in research 
and in teaching also differs qualitatively. Much more infor 
mation based on data is available on collaboration in research 
than on collaboration in teaching. The literature on team 
teaching, in contrast, tends to be more anecdotal and 
prescriptive. 

Forms of Collaboration in Research 

Collaboration in research covers a wide spectrum of activity. 
In the broadest sense, it ranges from contributing ideas and 
information to an ongoing research initiative to complete 
involvement in a research project and co-authoring publica 
tions with one or more other people (Begum and Sami 1988). 
Collaboration can be formal and highly structured— a working 
partnership with a clear division of labor, a fixed schedule 
of meetings, and clear deadlines, for example. Or it can be 
more casual and open ended— when colleagues jointly author 
a b(X)k over many years, for example ( Tomlinson. Semradek, 
and Boyd 1986). 

A distinction between '^traditional'' and *'modern'' teamwork 
is necessary (Hagstrom 1964). The dominant form of collab 
oration has changed with the evolution of various disciplines 
and new developments in the research enterprise. Traditional 
scientific teamwork consisted simply of freely collaborating 
scholars or teachers collaborating with their students, lyp 
ically, they began to work cooperatively when they discovered 
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shared interests or when they realized their work required 
the assistance of others (Hagsirom 1964). TWo sociologists 
working together on a study of the attiuides of residents of 
a local subsidized housing projea is an example of this kind 
of traditional teamwork. 

In contrast, modern teamwork is more complex and less 
spontaneous, and often occurs on a grander scale than earlier 
forms of collaboration. Multifiaceted research problems some- 
times require large numbers of people from different disci- 
plines to work together. The Manhattan Projea that seaetly 
employed large numbers of scientists in the research that led 
to produaion of the first atomic bomb is perhaps the best 
known example of modem teamwork. Modem teamwork can 
involve a sharp division of labor, separation of the researcher 
from the tools of production, and greater centralization of 
authority (Hagstrom 1964). Both traditional and modem 
forms of teamwork exist on college and university oimpuses 
today. In some fields, the balance has shifted toward the latter, 
and a major debate on the merits of "big science" (major 
research projects involving sizable staffs, large budgets, and 
elaborate administrative structures) versus "little science" (a 
few scholars with a relatively small budget conducting hands- 
on research) is under way. 

Collaboration can be consolidated iiito three generic cate- 
gories: "complementary," "supplementary," and "master- 
apprentice" (Smart and Bayer 1986). Each form of collabo- 
ration occurs for distinctive reasons and represents a distinc- 
tive process. Likewise, each offers its own benefits and 
disadvantages. 

In complementary collaboration, scholars come together 
out of a desire to avoid intellectual isolation. Rather than 
divide a project into pieces, they work on the same problem 
at the same time, hoping to overcome blocks that impede 
their Intellectual progress (Hagstrom 1965). For example, two 
colleagues with a shared interest in academic career devel- 
opment engage in complementary collaboration when they 
agree to work together on a secondary analysis of existing 
data. By examining the same information in tandem, they pro- 
voke one another's thinking and arrive at original insights 
together that neither one could achieve independently. This 
type of collaboration is less formal. Often participants do not 
even officially agree to work together on a particular project. 
Rather, their informal communication gradually leads them 
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into "successively greater commitments to cooperate" (Hag- 
strom 1965). 

Collaborative research pirangements can be divided into 
four categories, Types A through D (Cohen, Kruse, and Anbar 
1982). Type B teams are examples of complementary collab- 
oration. This type of collaborative arrangement is highly par- 
ticipatory and decentralized. Members of Type B teajns are 
jointly involved in the planning and implementation of 
research tasks. They engage in more give-and-take commu- 
nication than do other types of research teams. Collaboration 
of this type is a true "collective activity involving mutual 
agreement and sharing of responsibility among team 
members** (p. 211). 

Supplementary collaboration, on the other hand, typically 
occurs for a specific puipase. The goals of this type of col- 
laborative effort cannot generally be achieved by a person 
working alone. Hence, the participants acknowledge a need 
to divide labor among experts who possess specialized knowl- 
edge and skills. Research requiring the involvement of survey 
design specialists, ethnographers, and statisticians to inves 
tigate the voting patterns of newly naturalized citizens is a 
form of supplementary collalK)ration. Scholars enter into this 
form of collaboration more con >ciously and more formally 
than they enter a complementary arrangement, delegating 
individual preas of responsibility. Collaboration involving a 
division of labor requires less a "meeting of minds** (Hag 
Strom 1965), hence less "courting** behavior to secure the 
C(K)peration of collaborators. This type of collaboration is less 
like a marriage, perhaps, and more like a business partnership. 

Type C teamwork (Cohen, Kruse, and Anbar 1982) is akin 
to supplemental collaboration. Type C team members are 
a loose confederation of independent entrepreneurs. In this 
type of arrangement, each team member has a virtually inde 
pendent subproject that involves only limited coordination 
with the work of the research partners. Supplementary col 
laboraiors are working toward essentially a common goal, but 
each has a distinctly different role to play as they move toward 
their mutual objective. 

Master apprentice collaboration typically involves a pro 
fe.s.sor and one or more graduate students working on a com 
mon reseai'ch topic. A microbiologist conducting reseitrch 
with the aid of graduate assi.stanis who maintain bacterial cul 
tures, run experiments, and analyze data is a classic example 
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of master-apprentice collaboration. This type of collaborative 
arrangement tends to be more hierarchical than the previous 
two arrangements. Authoritative direction is more likely when 
pecple do not share the same level of skill or status, especially 
when the collaborative experience is seen as part of the 
instructional process (Hagstrom 1965). 

Type A teamwork (Cohen, Kruse, and Anbar 1982) parallels 
the master-apprentice model of collaboration, tending to be 
highly centralized and a one-person show. The veteran scholar 
who is clearly in charge is aided by subordinates who are still 
learning the craft of research. 

In between the extremes of hierarchical and totally egal- 
itarian collaboration is Type D teamwork, in which team 
members share rights in planning and setting research goals. 
In other words, the arrangement is participatory in intellectual 
matters, but it has a cenuralized administrative structure. The 
implementation of research plans, the assignment of tasks, 
and the supervision of activities are primarily the responsi- 
bilities of the principal investigator rather than a collective 
duty (Cohen, Kruse, and Anbar 1982). 

The metaphor of the surgical team can be used to illustrate 
this form of collaboration. In thir ype of teamwork, the chief 
surgeon consults with colleagues about the patient *s diagnosis 
and options for treatment, but **once the patient is on the 
table» the chief surgeon is unequivcx^ally in charge*' (Cohen, 
Kruse, and Anbar 1982, p. 212). 

Action research is imoiher form of collaboration in which 
faculty members might engage. This forin of collaboration 
is designed to bring faculty members together with nonaca- 
demies for the purpase of improving praaice or addressing 
a practical problem. For example, university faculty members 
in educ^aiion, elementary and secondary teachers, and school 
staff development leaders might work together to find solu- 
tions to a particular problem confronting a public school. Sim- 
ilarly, a sociologist might collaborate with a citizens* group 
to analyze landownership and tax structures in a rural area 
(see Gaventa 1980). While collaborative action research 
fcKUses on exploring, addressing, or solving a societal prob- 
lem, its results also usually contribute to the development 
of theory. When collaborative action research occurs in sec- 
ondary or elementary classrooms and schools, professional 
development for particl'^'inLs is typically a third goal; collab 
orators gain new knowir Jge, experience new opportunities 
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for collegiality, and might develq) greater self-confidence 
(Oja and Smulyan 1989). 

Subauthorship collaboration is a form of collaboration that 
is easily overlooked because it is less visible than other types 
of collaboration. Yet subauthorship collaboration has grown 
in the same way as multiple authorship (Patel 1973). Authors 
often acknowledge assistance others have provided in the 
preparation of their manuscripts. Data gathering and analysis, 
editing, and sharing research facilities are among the forms 
of help that subauthorship collaborators commonly provide. 
Frequently, the finished product could not have been pro 
duced without the help of others. Yet this form of collabo- 
ration is usually recognized only in the form of footnotes— 
if it is recognized at all. 

Multiple Authorship 

Collaborative writing, like other forms of collaboration, covers 
a spectrum of activity and cannot be defined as a specific 
activity or sequence (Brady 1988). Collaboration can occur 
at any point in the writing process; collaborative writing 
langes from editorial contributions to full joint authorship, 
from master-apprentice collaboration to editor-author col- 
laborations, and to peer collaborations. Three major forms of 
ct)llaborative writing— editorial collaboration, partial collabo 
ration, and whole or full collaboration— require different de 
grees of authority, agreement, dialogue, and negotiation to en 
sure that the shared writing project is successful (Brady 1988). 

In editofial collaboration, one person authors a work and 
another person edits the work for publication. Editorial col- 
laboration falls outside the operational definition of collab- 
oration used in this monograph. It is a common form of coop 
erative scholarship and deserves mention, however. In this 
collaborative situation, the author and the editor are not true 
equals, because authority for a text rests primarily with one 
writer. Issues of negotiation and flexibility are less important 
than the editor's clear understanding of the writer's goals. Edi 
torial collaboration is less complex than other forms of schol 
arly collaboration, because clear lines of authority prevent 
some of the awkward situations that partners in research must 
talk through to move ahead with their work (Brady 1988). 

Partial collaboration and full collaboration in writing fall 
more precisely within this monograph's definition of collab 
oration. In partial collaboration, authors divide a writing 
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assignment, and each takes responsibility for specific sections. 
Mucli like supplementary collaborators, partial collaborators 
distribute textual authority fairly evenly but maintain some 
autonomy in the areas they write. Negotiation is less important 
in partial collaboration than "sharing an overall textual goal 
and accommodating— rather than integrating— new ideas** 
(Brady 1988, p. 168), 

Full collaboration is probably the purist and least common 
form of co-authorship. No clear division of labor or authority 
exists, Successfiil fiill collaboration, like complementary col- 
laboration, relies heavily on a)nsensiis; hence, it requires a 
great deal of discussion and negotiation to ensure its success, 
"Nothing goes out of the house without the other person con- 
curring that this is the way of presenting it, , , , [We] achieve 
consensus on, literally, every word" (Brady 1988, p, 169), 

Partial collaboration is the more common type of co 
authorship. The intense interpersonal and time demands of 
full collaboration make it quite rare. Seldom do two or more 
authors have time to discuss every aspect of their writing proj- 
ect or critique every draft of the text (Brady 1988), More typi 
cally. co-authors agree to relinquish some of their authority 
at some point in the process. Alternatively, they defer to con 
siderations of genre or professional conventions to resolve 
differences of opinion about their shared project. 

Variation across Academic Fields 

Collaboration varies substantially across academic fields as 
well. It is practically standard practice in some di,sciplines; 
in others, it is a rare phenomenon. 

Collaboration is most common in mature fields with devel 
opmcnt of strong paradigms (Bayer and Smart 1988), Schol 
arship in immature disciplines or new specialties of estab 
lished fields is often characterized by theoretical articles 
produced by single authors, ^Phis period of "lone wolf ex 
ploraiion is needed at the ground breaking stage of a field 
to define its boundaries and clarify its conceptual framework 
(f^atel 1973). Mature fields with well defined paradigms, on 
the other hand, tend to move from theory building to theor>' 
testing. Once paradigms are in place, "a 'pack* of scholars at 
their cooperative best, operating , , , under conditions of a 
cumulative body of knowledge, access to specialized skills, 
. . . technical facilities, [and] niethodok)gical sophistication,** 
set out to confirm or revise their field\s dominant theories 
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(Patel 1973, p. 92). Collaboration is also more widely prac* 
ticed in areas that require sophisticated instrumentation and 
facilities and in fields that typically receive generous financial 
support from outside sources. In most cases, these are the 
fields with the highest development of paradigms. 

Tlie so ciilled ''hard'' sciences (chemistry, physics, for exam- 
ple) are at the high end of the collaboration spectrum, the 
**soft*' sciences (like sociology and political science) at the 
low end. Collaboration is not widespread in the humanities. 
It is more common in the social sciences, and it is almost the 
norm in the physical sciences (Finkelstein 1984). 

A distinction between **word disciplines'' and ''data dis- 
ciplines** represents another way to separate fields engaging 
in high collaboration and low collaboration (Berelson I960). 
In data disciplines like biology and physics, single-author rates 
in one .study were only around 30 percent, while in word dis 
ciplincs like history and philosophy, single authorship 
accouni^'d for HO to 95 percent of the publications in any 
given field (Herelson 1960). Some fields (psychology or 
anthropology', for example) have subdivisions in each camp, 
and the amount of C(X)peraiive scholarship of these groups 
varies accordingly. Perhaps mo.si iniere.siing from the per.spec 
live of this monograph, however, is the overall trend in col 
laboraiive scliolarship. Muliiauihor publications (and, pre 
sumubly, collaborative scholarship) in both data and word 
disciplines increa.sed, compared to single author publications, 
from 1949 to 1979 (Over I9H2X 

The distinctive nature of the various disciplines helps to 
account for their differing practices in collaboration. In fields 
wiih e.soieric theoretical structures that require elaborate lech 
nical facilities ( like physics and chemistry), it is relaiiveK' easy 
to .specify and alhK'ale research ia.sks (Fox and Faver I9H4). 
In conira.si, in fields with less theoretical ju.siificaiion for an)* 
particular arrangement of tasks or priority of concerns 
( Knglish literature or hi.sioiy, for example), division of labor 
is nol as clear cut or as plausible. Scholars in a field like phys 
ics are nearer to a coasensus in matters relating to iheoiy, 
methodology', and training than are scKiologists or poliiic-al 
scientists, becau.se the physici.sts have more highly developed 
paradigms. Paradigms serve to specify what the research cjues 
tions are and how they can be most prcKluciively pursued 
(Gibson 1987). For this reason, hard scientists report expe 
riencing fewer di.sagreemenis with colleagues than do their 



colleagues in the soft fields. Academics In the natural sciences 
also indicate that they are more likely than professors in the 
humanities and social sciences to be influenced by their col- 
leagues and are more prone to co author publications (Fin- 
kelstein 1984). 




Development of strong paradigms could promote collab- 
oration in several ways. Virtual consensus on the major 
research questions and methodologies in a field imbues 
scholars with a sense of shared purpose that makes increases 
in collaboration and multiple authorship inevitable (Gibson 
1987). This high degree of consensus creates a climate con- 
ducive to interaction and ccx)peration (Finkelstein 1984). 



Studies have found that researchers in the hard sciences are 
more socially connected with their colleagues in research 
than are their counterparts In the humanities and the less 
paradigm driven social sciences (Biglan 1973; Lordahl and 
Gordon 1972). Paradigms serve to foster collaboration by 
making the steps in the research process more routine and 
less dynamic, enabling researchers to get things done by plan 
ning work in detail, by setting realistic deadlines, and by dele- 
gating many clearly defined tasks to less skilled subordinates 
(Hargens 1975). 

Tliough collaboration cxcurs In the humanities, jt is less 
normal than collaboration In the sciences. The nature of the 
dominant form of scholarship in the humanities explains this 
difference. Humanities scholars work differently from other 
researchers in terms of the types of material required, their 
approach to this material, the time frame within which they 
operate, and their extent of immediate contact with other 
researchers (Stone 1982). Tliey do much of their work inde- 
pendently In libraries and archives. Many humanities scholars 
find It extremely difficult to delegate tasks like literature 
searches. Tlie subjective interaction between the humanist 
and his or her material Is a distinctive feature of humanities 
scholarship (Stone 1982), Inhibiting the sharing of research 
tusks and prolonging the time required to complete human 
Itles scholarship. The standard belief in the humanities is 
that "humanistic knowledge results from the application of 
one mind Investigating a slice of reality and Interpreting it 
anew In the context of that individuals total experience and 
understanding'* (Reagor and Brown 1978, cited in Stone 
1982, p. 294). 
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It would be unfortunate, however, to overkx)k the collab- 
orative activity that does occur in humanities scholarship. Most 
intellectuals cannot create in total solitude, and interaction 
with colleagues is essential to the development of ideas 
(Cosner 1965). Moreover, writing is a social and collabonitive 
act that depends on an author\s discourse with interpretive 
communities (Bruffee 1984), Examples abound of productive 
collaborations among authors: Joseph Conrad and Ford Mad 
dox Ford, Thomas Wolfe and Maxwell Perkins, Samuel Clem 
ens and Charles Dudley Warner, among others (Brady 1988). 

Collaboration in the arts is more common than one might 
expect. T\^e collaborative nature of art is often obscured by 
the myth of the hero, which gives us a van Gogh without a 
Gaugin or a Cezanne without a Pissarro (Shapiro 1984), Tlie 
best of modern art "will be seen to partake in a conscious 
wjy in the spirit of collaboration** (Shapiro 1984, p. 46). 
Impressionism, cubism, surrealism, and abstract expression- 
ism are each communal movements. Collaboration in art does 
not erase an individuaPs identity, nor does it necessarily result 
in shared prcxlucts. "In the best collaborations, individuals 
maintain their own peculiar flavors and resonances but are 
struck by the new alliance into added forms that could never 
have been diswvered by any of the 'players* singly" (Shapiro 
1984, p. S3). 

Certainly the nature and the frecjuency of collaboration vary 
across disciplines. Contrary to cx)nventional wisdom, however, 
coIIaboratk)n cxxurs in virtually all fields of study. 

Variations witliin Fields 

Not surf">risingly» the amount of collaboration varies within 
;ls well as between fields. Many disciplines cover topics rang 
ing from highly theoretical issues to complex quantitative 
problems. For this reason, the subdivisions of a single dis 
ciplinc could differ considerably in their collaborative prac 
tices. Several studies have d(x:umented this variation. In one 
study of the field of astronomy, for example, much higher 
levels of CO authorship characterized observational as opposed 
to theoretical work, and collaboration was especially common 
in rapidly growing areas of astronomy that employ sophis 
ticatcxl instrumentation (Gordon 1980). Within anthropology, 
multiauthor collaboration cKCurred primarily in biophysical 
and archaeological anthropology, very little multiauthor work 
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in the scKiauliural and linguistic subdivisions (Choi 1988). 
Psychology (x:cupies a similar in between status. Psychological 
journals oriented toward conceptual analysis, literature 
reviews, and professional activities are less likely to publish 
collaborative papers than are data oriented journals (Over 
1982). But psychology could gradually be moving into the 
data or hard science camp, becoming more data oriented and 
requiring the greater specialization in skills that promotes a 
team approach to research and increasing multiple authorship 
(>X1iite, Dalgleish, and Arnold 1982). Apparently the move 
toward greater a)llaboration is a selective trend, fostered by 
the changing circumstances of subject fields and evolving pro 
fessional demands. The variation in collaborative practices 
across and within disciplines suggests that the move toward 
collaboration is not simply a universal development affecting 
all professors in the same way. 



Costs of Collaboration in Research 

Scholars who collaborate generally reap many benefits from 
their efforts. Tlie investment involves c(xsis as well as divi 
dends, however. Three primary costs are asscxiated with col 
laboraiion— lime, financial, and scxioemotional (Fox and 
Faver 1984). 

Any successful collaboration requires an investment of lime. 
Researchers must be willing to interact regularly to monitor 
the project's pr()gress and adjust activities as necessary. Main 
lenance of a collaborative project consumes more time than 
maintenance of independent research, because decisions have 
to be worked out with all parlies involved to be credible 
(Tomlinson. Semradck, and Boyd 1986). Tlie lime required 
lo maintain a well oiled collab( jraiion grows as groups be 
come more diverse. For example, when a)llaboraiors from 
differeni fields have different scientific goals and speak dif 
rereni scientific languages, they must mvest more lime lo com 
pleic a mutually satisfactory project (Hagsirom 1964). 

Collaboration involves significant financial costs as well. 
Telephone calls, postal expenses, and duplicating charges are 
necessary to maintain any kind of long distance collaboration. 
Often collaborators find it nece.ssary to interact face to face, 
which of course recjuires transportation that can cost a sub 
staniial amount (Fox and Faver 1984). 
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The socioeniotional costs of collaboration probably receive 
the least thought when peers consider working together, yet 
they could aaually be the most costly form of investment col- 
laborators make. Working closely with colleagues inevitably 
leads independ^nt minded academics to differences of opin- 
ion. Stresses and strains can result as collaborators attempt 
to maintain good working relations while remaining true to 
their own professional standards and priorities (Fox and Faver 
1984). The socioemotional costs of collaboration can be espe 
cially high for women and minorities. Individuals who differ 
from the dominant group in an organization (white males 
on mast campuses) could have more difficulty establishing 
and maintaining collaborative relationships that will enhance 
their work performance and benefit their career advancement 
(see "'Critical ISvSues Regarding Collaboration** later in this 
monograph). 

Carried to extremes, collaboration can threaten an indi 
viduaPs professional identity— especially for scholars who 
have not gained recognition on their ov^i. "No doubt some 
collaboration between a strong master and a disciple can lead 
to pathos, problematic identification, and desiccation" (Sha 
piro 1984, p. 55). Tlie artist Michelangelo is a case in point. 
**Through collaboration [he] produced some elements not 
within his own painting vocabulary. In the process, however, 
the collaborators were diminished as independent beings" 
(p. 55). Under the current academic reward system, collab 
oration can prove especially costly to junior academics who 
do not have a solid record of independent publications to 
their credit (Fox and Faver 1984). 

Ag(xxJ collaboration, somewhat like a garden, requires 
carefiil nurturing to achieve its fiill potential. Tlie longer a 
collaboration continues, the more time is required to maintain 
a working partnership. The initial enthusiasm that diaracter 
izes early collabt)rati()ns often wanes eventually (Wildavsky 
1986). Working teams typically experience burnout after about 
18 months of intense activity (Kanter 1983). Hence, (Kcasional 
breaks should be built into a teanVs schedule to keep it ener 
getic and creative. 

Collaboration offers scholars a means of achieving goals 
that might otherwise be unreachable. Yet it requires sacrifices 
that independent researchers do not have to make. Academics 
who wish to collaborate successfully must be ready to invest 
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the time, money, and emotional involvement necessary to 
function as a unit. 

Empirical Evidence of CoUaboration's Impact 

Very few empirical studies examine the outcomes of collab- 
orative research compared to the results of independent schol- 
arship and the impact of collaboiative working relationships 
on individual or group performance (Aram and Morgan 1976). 
Likewise, no distinct body of research assesses the outcomes 
of various types of collaborative arrangements (Smart and 
Bayer 1986). Evidence from a variety of sources, however, 
suggests thai the relationship between collaboration and per- 
formance is complex and not necessarily direct. 

As discussed earlier, research on collaborative learning 
arrangements indicates tnat collaboration usually leads to 
higher performance than do independent or competitive 
learning situations. Indeed, group performance in solving 
problems is superior to the independent work of even the 
most expert group members Qohnson and Johnson 1983). 
Tlie rationale for this differing level of performance is simple. 
People who work cooperatively succeed because "a group 
is greater than the sum of its parts" (Kohn 1986, p. 61), In 
contrast, noncooperative approaches to solving problems usu- 
ally involve duplication of effort, which wastes both time and 
lalent (Kohn 1986). 

When the focus is more specifically on scholarly produc- 
tivity, however, the evidence favoring collaborative ap 
proaches is less clear cut. A number of researchers report that 
collaborative approaches are positively correlated with pro- 
ductivity. A study of university chemists concludes that col- 
laborators of various types publish more than researchers who 
work alone, and chemists who work in pairs or in larger teams 
have significantly more publications than colleagues who do 
not collaborate (Bayer and Smart 1988). Tliis pattern appears 
to be true for other fields as well. The most productive scien- 
tists tend to have a record of more co authored publications 
than do less prolific colleagues in their fields (Meadows 
1974); thus, this analysis of communication in science con 
eludes that high publication prcxiuctivity among individuals 
tends to be linked with above average co-authoring of papers. 
In sum, the available empirical evidence does suggest that 
collaboration and scholarly productivity are positively linked. 
Prolific researchers in many fields collaborate more often than 
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do their colleagues in general. Yet studies on collaboration 
do not clarify exactly how collaboration enhances produc- 
tivity. Tb what extent collaboration stimulates increased pro- 
ductivity or to what extent it is primarily a coincidental activity 
of people who would be highly productive in any circum- 
stance remains to be determined. 

Collaboration's link to quality of research is an even more 
complex phenomenon. Some studies provide evidence that 
collaboration results in a better product than Independent 
research dc^s. Other studies, however, report inconclusive 
of lesearcT relationship between collaboration and quality 

Publication statistics show a positive correlation between 
the number of authors on a paper and the probability that 
lo«i ^ '^''^'^"^ P^f^'i^ation (Gordon 1980; Presser 
1980). nie connection l)etween collaboration and quality 
raighi not be as direct as it initially appears, however. Tlie dis 
tinction between single author and multiauthor articles in 
one study was not in the "accept" and "reject" categories but 
in the reject and "revise and resubmit" categories; thus, col 
laboratlon might not necessarily result in very good research 
reports (Presser 1980). Rather, collaboration seems to help 
scholars avoid making mistakes or submitting bad work that 
the scholarly community will not accept. Furthermore 
enhanced quality in collaboration could be situational rather 
han universal (Presser 1980). Tlie relationship between col- 
laboration and the acceptance rate of publications is some 
what stronger in masters-granting than in doctoral-granting 
departments, suggesting that collaboration is particularly help- 
M to academics In minor departments that might lack the 
number of specialists needed to conduct scholarship on the 
cu ing edge In many fields today. Academics who have nearby 
colleagues and adequate support might not reap the same 
rate of return on an investment in collaboration 

Related evidence on quality reveals that the most presti 
glous journals in several fields (biology, chemistry, physics) 
contain a disproportionate numberof collaborative papers 
when compared to less recognized journals in these same 

thJf lifr'^'f"'* "^''r" "^'^ ""^'"8 suggests 
hat collaboration performs a ftinction of quality control ufat 
Incjeases the chances a co-authored paper will be published. 

Findings on the impact of research publications, another 
measure of quality, do not offer such strong support for the 
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merits of collaborative research and writing. A study of multi- 
Sor publications in sociology found that single-author arti- 
cles^ percent) were slightly less likely than muU author 
articles (62 percent) to be cited in subsequent published arti- 
des indeed^his investigation concluded that single-author 
public^ions were more apt to have a low impact on their Held 
(one to two citations in subsequent publications) whereas 
multiauthor publications tended to have medium impact 
(three to six citations) (Oromaner 1975). 

The fli.dings of other analysts are not necessarily para He . 
howeve A review of 1.300 articles in seven f^e ds revealed 
an inconsistent relationship between an article's impact and 
rnuX of its authors 'and considerable differences were 
Id within and between fields (Undsey l^SO)^-^; 
rases co-authored work had more impact, in others single^ 
£ pubtations. A study of three applied fiel J found that 
multiauthor articles typically yield a greater "i^^ber c^^^^^^^^ 
tions (from 18 to 64 percent more) than do single autho 
papers (Smart and B^yer 1986). Yet "only in Managemeru Sci- 
ence did the [multiauthor] works gamer a statistically s g- 
n?ficant higher citation rate than If 'ngl-author] w^^^^^^^^^ 
301). "Sparse and insignificant evidence (p. 303 exists to 
suggest that co-authored publications have more impact on 
heTfields; overall, collaboration has little impact on "aggre- 
g^e quaUt;. reganiless of field, as measured by citation indi- 

'%kin« risks and enhanced creativity are other outcomes 
often atfributed to collaborative scholarship. Hie assumption 

thattmwork serves as a source of sustenance and si^^^^^^^ 
when researchers challenge the conventional wisdom of their 
fields and propose alternative paradigms (Fox and Faver 

984). some evidence suggests that a positive ^f^^^-^^ 
does exist between collegial cooperation and risk takingjor 

instance, the "highest levels of ^^"'''"""f^lTtl 
-/ation are achieved by groups in the proc-ess f o"^!?>f^"8 
, radical conceptual reorganization within their field Gr^th 
and Mullins 1972. p. 960). Collaborative prcx-esses in corpo- 
rations serve to reduce risk, guarding against failure and^ 
encouraging completion of projects. Research that spec fica Uy 
ex S the .^iJtionship between collaboration and risk tak- 
ngTacademic scholars is very sp-...se. however^ Hie same 
Mrue for research focusing on collaboration and creativity. 
Evidence exists that productive controversy resulting from 



the group's debates -^nd the exchange of diverse views fosters 
originality of expression and creative problem solving Qohn- 
son and Johnson 1987). Other studies do not offer such vig- 
orous support for the creative benefits of collaboration, how 
ever (see, t.g., Aram and Morgan 1976). Researchers in one 
study concluded that their study did not invalidate assump- 
tions about collaboration s connection with creativity and 
problem solving, but the authors did not provide documen- 
tation confirming that teamwork is strongly related to risky, 
innovative research (Aram and Morgan 1976). 

Personal and professional benefits to individuals are 
another argument sometimes advanced in support of more 
collaboration. Members of effective work teams in corpora 
tions tend to express very high levels of satisfaction (lawler 
1986). Tfeams that operate well fulfill human needs for social 
interaction and belonging, forces that are, at best, ignored by 
independent scholarship. Successful teams also respond to 
competence, achievement, and recognition (I^ler 1986). 
Collaboration promotes psycho ?ical well-being by avoiding 
the processes of coercion and ( .^promise that characterize 
more hierarchical working arra *^cments (Aram, Morgan, and 
Esbeck 1971). The study of a research and development team 
found a significant association between collaboration and 
the opportunity to meet team members* needs for self 
actualization (Aram, Morgan, and Esbeck 1971 X Admittedly, 
relevant data are limited, but they do suggest that collabora 
tion can enhance the quality of academic work life and bol 
ster faculty morale. 

Researcli on the outcomes of collaboration demonstrates 
that joint scholarship often leads to positive results. But the 
evidence is not as consistently supportive as advoe*aics of a)l 
hiboration with colleagues might wish. Perhaps most sur 
prising is the limited amount of empirical study of collabo 
raiive an-angements and their overall results. Clearly, more 
research is needed to clarilv' under what conditions a)llab()ra 
tk)n yields sufflcieni benefits to make joint endeavors with 
colleagues cost effective in terms of both economic and 
human resources. 

Vdien Collaboration in Research Is Not Appropriate 

Tliis section dcKuments the complexities inherent in collab 
orative working relationships. Many factors must be s>^n 
chronized for collaboration to succeed, and many variables 
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can lead well meaning colleagues to fail in their attempts to 
work together. It should be obvious from this analysis that 
collaboration is not always the best research strategy for aca^ 
demies to employ. A team approach is appropriate: 

. , , Jor purposes closely related to staying ahead of chattge: 
to iiain new sources of expertise and experietice; to get col 
laboration that multiplies a person's effort by providing 
assistance, backup, or stimulation of better performance: 
to alloiv all of those u^) feel the\> know something about 
the subject to get inwlved; to build consensus on a contro 
remal issue: , , , to build committnent: to tackle a problem 
(that] no one "owns'' by virtue of organizational assign- 
ment; to allow more wide-ranging or creative discussiom/ 
solutions than are available by normal means , , , (Kanter 
J9H3, pp. 242-43). 

In contrast, collaboration is not appropriate when one per- 
son has far more expertise on a subject than all of his or her 
jM)tential partners, when little time is available for people tc 
work together, or when individuals work more effectively 
alone (Kanter 1983). Perhaps the ultimate key to successful 
collaboration is interdependence. To work well together, the 
group mast be engaged in tasks that have certain interdepen- 
dent elements (Lawler 1986), If nothing can be gained by 
l(X>king at the problem from different perspectives or dele 
gating aspects of the work to persons with special skills, col- 
laboration can waste valuable time. Only when collaborators 
believe they can produce something together they cannot 
accomplish alone is it wise to enter the complex realm of 
ccK)perative research and writing. 
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The teaching arena of professional worit provides another 
vehicle for faculty collaboration. Most of the literature con- 
cerning faculty collaboration in teaching at the postsecondary 
level is descriptive, often consisting of the reports and reflec- 
tions of faculty who have participated in such arrangements. 
While team teaching is used at all educational levels, the 
impact of team teaching has been evaluated primarily at the 
elementary and secondary levels. Nevertheless, the descriptive 
literature, coupled with some evaluative reports on specific 
courses and programs, is useful for developing a basic picture 
of the types of collaborative teaching college and university 
faculty engage in and for identifying the advantages, limita- 
tions, and problems associated with this form of collaboration. 

Forms of Collaboration in Teaching 

Team teaching is a prominent form of faculty collaboration. 
Tlie following definition of team teaching applies across all 
educational levels and is sufficiently broad to encompass the 
range of team teaching models: 

The team system is an organizational dei'ice by which a 
number of persons work together in a concerted effort to 
perform related instructional activities and to achiei>e com- 
mon educationed goals {laF'duc'i and Richter 1970, p. 1). 

Categorizing the models of team teaching is difficult 
because those who have written about it use diverse terms 
and emphasize different variables (see, e.g., Daniels 1984; 
Flanagan and Ralston 1983; LaFauci and Richter 1970; Polos 
1965; Rinn and Weir 1984; Tims 1988). Three dimensions, 
however, stand out as useful in categorizing forms of col lab 
orative teaching: (1 ) the roles faculty participants take and 
the relationships of faculty team members to each other; (2) 
whether the collaboration is interdisciplinary, multidisciplin 
ary, or within a single discipline; and (3) whether the col 
laboration involves one course or a set of interrelated though 
independent courses (cluster courses). In addition to these 
three dimensions, team teaching arrangements vary in terms 
of the number of faculty members involved. The literature 
provides examples of teams ranging from two to five or 
more members. 

The following subsections discuss various fomis of tc am 
teaching, organizing them along the three dimensions just 
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mcntionjxl: rarying faculty roles, interdisciplinary versus 
mukidisciplinary approaches, and cluster courses. A fourth 
subsection discusjies a form of collaboration in teaching that 
differs significantly from team teaching. The buddy system 
or, as it has been dubbed through the late Joseph Katz's work 
witl i New Jersey colleges and universities, the Master Faculty 
Program offers a vehicle through which faculty members can 
piovide feedback to each other and discii.ss their teaching, 
though they are not engaged in the co teaching implied by 
team teaching. 

Models focmed on faculty roles and relationships 

The roles faculty members assume in collaborative teaching 
arrangements and the ways in which the>' relate to each other 
as team members can take a variety of forms. In particulai', 
formats for team teaching vary with regard to the degree of 
hierarchy versus equality among the faculty members and the 
degree of interaction among the team members. In some 
model.s, one faculty member takes the lead while the other 
team members take less time consuming and le.ss involved 
roles. In some models, all faculty team members aie pre.sent 
throughout chiss meetings while in others the faculty mem 
hers each teach for only part of the course. If a team is teach 
ing several sections of a course, each pix)fe.ssor might teach 
all the sections for a specific peri(Ki (perhaps a month) after 
which another faculty member takes over, or each professor 
might teach his or her specialty to each section, with the team 
members rotating across sections. 

Five types of collabt)rative teaching an-angement.s have been 
described, each differing in the nature of roles the faculty col 
leagues assume (Easterby Smith and Olve 1984). In a ".star 
team," one teacher takes the responsibility for the class and 
is the primaiy professor, but he or she invites experts to meet 
with the class as particular topics are addres.sed (also termed 
the "master teacher pattern" (Polos 1965) ). For example, in 
an introductoiy psychology class, one profes.sor would meet 
regularly wiih the class but would invite other colleagues each 
to visit a class se.^sion to di.scuss their particular specialties, 
such as child development, group prcKCsses, clinical i.ssues, 
or sports ps>'cholog)'. 

A "hierarchical team" is one in which a more senior faculty 
member plans the course and offers regular lectures, while 
more junior faculty or teaching assi.stants lead regular discus 



sion groups with sections of students. This model is perhaps 
the most familiar to both faculty and students, as large under 
graduate courses in many fields are taught in this format. 
Like the star team, this model involves differing levels of re- 
sponsibility and a hierarchical relationship among the 
team members. 

In the other three mcxiels, team members bear equal 
responsibility for the course. Faculty members of a "specialist 
team'' bear joint responsibility for design of the course but 
divide leaching duties according to individual expenise. If 
the team is leaching multiple sections of a course, faculty 
members using the specialist model rotate among the sections 
to enable each professor to teach his or her specially. One 
example of this mi Kiel is an optometry class taught by three 
instructors who jointly developed the philosophy, goals, and 
plan for the course and then divided the responsibilities for 
teaching acrordirg to expertise. One team member coordi 
natcd sclieduling, equipment, and administrative details, and 
all team members were expected to attend the classes fre 
quently, provide feedback to their colleagues concerning 
teaching plans and st>'le, and participate in evaluating students 
(Heath, Carlson, and Kurtz 1987). 

A fourth model is the "generalist team,'' in which course 
planning and responsibility are shared as they are in a spe 
cialisi team but teaching responsibilities are not necessarily 
divided among members on the basis of special expertise 
Team membe.s might simply divide their individual time in 
class according to their schedules or other factors. For exam 
pie, they might alternate teaching every few days or ever>' 
few weeks. 

The fifth mcKlel in this categorization, the "interactive 
team, ' differs from the previous four in that team members 
both share all responsibilit>' for the class (a nonhierarchical 
collaboration) and are present together in all classes. Team 
members collaborate in all aspects of planning the course, 
preparing exams, and grading, and they meet regularly to dis 
cuss the course, the students, and their teaching. Some inter 
active teams, especially when just two faculty members make 
up the te;im, literally co teach by jointly discussing with each 
other and the students the day s topic. Other interactive teams 
use an "observer participant'' format, in which one lectures 
and the other serves as a discussant and observer (Flanagan 
and Ralston 1983, p. 1 16). ^Flie roles of lecturer and discussant 
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observer alternate each class session. In this form of inter- 
active teaching, also called "intracoordinated team teaching" 
(Flanagan and Ralston 1983), the observer interrupts the 
lecturer to ask questions, clarify points, and develop other 
perspectives. Additionally, the team members meet after class 
so the observer can help assess students' learning and atti- 
tudes |ind can offer suggestions regarding teaching style to 
the itad teacher. Students reportedly react positively to the 
variety involved in this team teaching model (Flanagan and 
Ralston 1983). 

Examples of the interactive team illustrate the interesting 
pairing that can occur. In one instance, a physicist and speech 
therapist teamed to teach a speech science course that showed 
students the contributions made by physics to speech therapy 
(Duckworth and Lowe 1986). In teaching health education 
to medical students, community physicians and health edu- 
cation officials have worked closely together (Tannahill and 
Robertson 1986). In another example, a faculty member in 
industrial marketing was teamed with a librarian. Because stu 
dents needed to use the library for some of their assignments, 
the team of two collaborated to develop and refine the assign- 
ments and to teach the course. They held workshops in the 
library during which the instructor explained what kind of 
infomiation was necessary to do the work and the librarian 
showed which sources would be useful and how to find them 
(Tims 1988). 

Models fhut vary by discipttnary integration 

Some observers of team teaching categorize the models not 
according to faculty members* roles but according to disci- 
plinary integration (Daniels 1984; Rinn and Weir 1984). An 
interdisciplinary model of team teaching "is planned and 
taught as if knowledge were one and the disciplines had not 
yet been invented" (Rinn and Weir 1984, p. 5). Typically, inter- 
disciplinary courses draw on materials from various disci 
plines to explore and analyze a particular theme or issue 
(such as, for example, women's studies, environmental issues, 
or community in American society). The emphasis, however, 
is not on the distinct disciplines, but on what light the dis- 
ciplines In concert can shed on the topic or issue. Faculty 
teams usually involve two to four faculty members, with dif- 
ferent disciplinary homes, who meet frequently and teach 
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together In the kind of integrated format descrilaed in the 
interactive team model (Rinn and Weir 1984). 

Multidisciplinary courses also focus on broad themes and 
topics but preserve disciplinary distinctions as the topic is 
studied. Tteam members are drawn from different disciplines, 
and each discusses the topic with the class from his or her 
particular disciplinary perspective. The focus is on the dif 
ferent emphases and concerns of the various disciplines in 
dealing with the topic. Faculty participants involved in mul 
tidisciplinary team teaching typically work less closely to 
gether than those participating in the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach (Rinn and Weir 1984). Their roles are likely to be most 
characterized by the specialist team model. 

Faculty collaboration might be neither interdisciplinary nor 
multidisciplinary. Each of these approaches to collaboration 
implies the collaboration of faculty from different disciplines. 
In c-ontrast, two or more faculty members within a single dis- 
cipline or department can collaborate to teach a course, each 
bringing his or her specific areas of expertise to the course. 

The clustet course model 

While the term "team teaching" usually Implies two or more 
faculty working together to teach one course, it also can refer 
to faculty efforts to coordinate separate courses in different 
disciplines. The faculty who teach such clusters of courses 
are engaged in a coordinative team teaching model (Rinn and 
Vtteir 1984). The courses arranged in a cluster each relate to 
a broad topic and develop different aspects of the topic. For 
exam[)le, a biology .course and a geology course might each 
concern ecological issues, with students taking the two 
cx)urses concurrently or sequentially (Rinn and Weir 1984). 
The courses each have a departmental home, and each is 
taught by a different faculty member. The extent of faculty 
interaction in the cluster course model can vary from periociic 
meetings to inform each other what the other is discussing 
to more regular meetings to mcxJify the courses so that com 
mon themes can be developed in a complementary' way. At 
the University of Hartford, where tnis mcxiel is implemented 
in the form of an integn teJ cluster of independent courses, 
one hour weekly .semirars taught jointly by the various faculty 
in the cluster seive to integrate ideas and themes that span 
the particular courses (Daniels 1984). When faculty involved 
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with cluster courses work closely together to plan and link 
their courses, they move toward the multidisclplinary model. 

The bufUfy system (the Master Faculty Program ) 

Faculty meinbers can engage in ongoing collaboration around 
their teaching without involvement In team teaching. Another 
form of collaboration is the pairing of faculty for regular inter- 
action regarding their teaching and their students" learning. 
The state of New Jersey has taken the leadership in developing 
and encouraging this form of collaboration ainong the feculty 
of its colleges and universities. Originally under the guidance 
of the late Joseph Katz and now sponsored by the New Jersey 
Institute for Collegiate leaching and Learning, the Master 
Faculty Program has spread to include many faculty on a 
number of campuses. Tlic philosophy undergirding the pro 
gram is that faculty inembers can collaborate to understand 
better how students learn and how their teaching affects stu 
dents' learning. 

Tlie Ma^ster Faculty Program is essentially a "buddy system" 
in which faculty work in teams of two. One faculty member 
serves as a regular observer in a colleague s course, visiting 
once a week for the course of the term. While in the class, 
the observer pays particular attention to the teacher's style, 
the pacing of the class, the reactions of the students, and 
issues of interest to the two collaborators. Each team could 
choo.se to fcKUs on different elements of the teaching/learning 
prcKcss. Both faculty members each regularly interview sev 
cral .students to di.scu.ss the .students" thoughts about the 
course, their learning prcKe.s.s. their preparation for class, their 
concerns, and any other i.ssues that arise. In addition to the 
regular ob.servations of the cla.ss and the interviews with the 
students, a third component of this mcKiel of collaboration 
consi.sts of regular conversations between the two faculty 
members. Tlie team members might be ob.seivers in each 
other s cla.s.ses during one term, or they might work together 
over two terms, leversing roles after a semester. Once a 
month, all the teams on campus convene to discuss their 
experiences and ideas (Katz and Henry 19SH; Rice and Chel 
delin 19H9). 

Evaluation of this program (Rice and Cheldelin 1989) indi 
cates it has a strong impact on participants. Team members 
report their appreciation of the opportunity to explore teach 
ing issues in depth with a tollcague, acknowledging that such 



Interchange of ideas regarding teaching and students' learning 
does not occur often in lilgher education. They also report 
new insights into how their students learn and the implica- 
tions for their approaches to teaching. Of interest also is that 
the students interviewed often show enthusiasm for tlie 
opportunity to provide their feedback as well as to interact 
regularly in conversation with a faculty member. 

Tlie Master Faculty Program currently is being adapted and 
Implemented at a number of colleges and universities 
throughout the countiy, and otlier buddy arrangements are 
used on some campuses. Some attempts at faculty develop 
ment, for example, pair a junior faculty member with a senior 
profess(^r to ensure that mentoring cxcurs. The two colleagues 
observe each otlier\s claj^ses, exchange feedback, and share 
Ideas about teaching metliods, classroom style, subject matter, 
and students' learning processes (see Austin 1990 and Boicc 
1990, 1992 for ideas about variations on mentoring pairs). 

Outcomes of Faculty Collaboration around lieaching 

While an extensive literature systematically evaluating and 
assessing the outcomes of faculty collaboration in teaching 
does not exist, the various articles and reports describing 
appro-aches and examples of team teaching taken together 
provide some evidence of the strengths and drawbacks of 
team teaching. Additionally, ongoing monitoring of Newjer 
sey's Master Faculty Program has been under way for several 
years. The report of this monitoring (Rice and Cheldelin 
1989) corroborates a number of the advantages of facuky col 
laboration in teaching that are mentioned in other clescrip 
tive articles. 

Strengths and advafUages 

Wlien faculty collaborate around their teaching, three kinds 
of benefits (Kvur: devek)pment of their teaching ability, new 
intellectual stimulation, and a closer connection to the uni 
versity or college as a community. 

First, with regard to the development of teaching ability, 
collalM)ration through team teaching or buddy arrangements 
provides a vehicle through which the participants can discuss 
ideas, hopes, and concerns about their teaching and their stu 
dents (Ware, Gardner, and Murphy 1978). Tlie culture in most 
universities and in some smaller colleges typically does not 
encourage faculty members to find regular time to reflect on 
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and exchange ideas about their teaching. As colleagues col- 
laborate over time, the trust can be developed that is neces- 
sary if substantive and open conversation is to ocx'ur. Collab- 
oration also enables faculty members to get new ideas about 
their teaching styles and their other classes as they observe 
the methods, style, and approaches colleagues use (Fuchs 
and Moore 1988; Rinn and Weir 1984). The revitalization can 
be one of the most powerfiil effects of the collaborative pro- 
cess for participating faculty: 

Sificv the Greeks, dialogue has been acknowledged as one 
of the finest methods of learning. While teaching the 
instructors are drawing from each other and from them- 
selres both factual and conceptual knowledge that might 
otherwise lie dormant. Lecturing in isolation, individual 
itistructors lack both the insightful criticism and exposure 
to alternate styles necessary to expand, rethink, and re 
form presentations, thus denyir^g to thetnselves the acces^ 
sibility^ of ongoing reneu>al{Q(.mx\ and Kanter 1984, p. 1). 

The revitalization takes place not only through observation 
of one*s colleagues. Team teaching and faculty pairing to visit 
each others classes also involve peer evaluation (Heath, Carl- 
son, and Kurtz 1987), Feedback and constructive suggestions 
from peers can provide the informution and impetus for fac 
ulty members to try to improve their teaching. And through 
collaborative teaching, the potential exists for faculty members 
to get to know their studenti* more closely (LaFauci and Rich- 
ter 1970). If faculty team members discuss students' progress 
and learning during team meetings, they can become more 
responsive and observant regarding the students' reactions. 
As described, the Master Faculty Program emphasizes this 
attentiveness to students* learning as a primary function of 
the faculty team. (It should be noted that if a (acuity team is 
leaching a veiy large class, as sometimes occurs with team 
teaching, the number of students could mitigate the oppor 
tunity for closer faculty-student interaction.) 

A second benefit for faculty that can result from collabo- 
rative teaching is the opportunity for new intellectual stinv 
ulation. As team members discuss their respective contribu- 
lions to a course and describe the particular perspective each 
brings, they can discover ways in which their disciplines relate 
as well as perspectives, ideas, and interpretations revealed 



by dlfFerem disciplinary perspectives. Disciplinary special- 
izations can be shared and broader knowledge added for 
those faculty members who collaborate in their teaching. Fur 
ther, depending on the expertise of the members of the team, 
collaboration can help faculty members link research with 
practice— useful for both students and faculty (Fuchs and 
Moore 1988). Intellectual benefits can derive from collabo- 
rative teaching arrangements: 

Team teaching can be wonderful, as both faculty and stu- 
dents are "surprised by joy" when they make hitherto unseen 
connections and experience the lovely rigor of intellectual 
rtc7//'/0'(Rinn and Weir 1984, p. 10). 

Tlie third benefit for faculty members who collaborate is 
a diminishing of the isolation associated with the autonomy 
professors historically enjoy (Fuchs and Uoote 1988). In large 
universities especially, faculty members often have few occa- 
sions to connect with colleagues in other disciplines. Col 
laborative teaching, when faculty members from different 
departments are teamed, can challenge and diminish the bar 
riers between di.sciplines and, on many campuses, between 
departments (LaFauci and Richter 1970; Rinn and Weir 1984). 

Faculty collaboration in teaching affects not only the pro 
fessors thenrselves, but also the students. Team teaching that 
brings diverse disciplinary perspectives to the .study of a topic 
helps students gain "an appreciation of the essential con 
nectedne.ss of all knowledge" (Rinn and Weir 1984, p. 7). As 
they hear more than one view, they can sort ideas, learn to 
assume different perspectives, and contra.st and .synthesize 
knowledge and ideas (Daniels 1984). Disagreements among 
their teachers about a topic illu.strate for the .students that 
interpretations vary, and faculty members' willingne.ss to 
reveal the limits of their knowledge may show .students how 
intellectual growth (Kcurs. Additionally, with a team taught 
course, .students have a variety of role models and are more 
likely to encounter an array of pedagogical approaches to the 
.subject under study (Rinn and Weir 1984). As mentioned ear 
lier, collaboration along the model of the Ma.ster Faculty Pro 
gram is designed .specifically to help faculty team members 
become more aware and attentive to their .students' learning 
prtK-esses. .Students cannot help but benefit from such explicit 
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faculty concern with their progress (Katz and Henry 1988; 
Rice and Cheldelin 1989). 

Collaborative teaching holds implications for the curriculum 
as well. Tfeam teaching, especially involving faculty from dif- 
■item disciplines, addresses "the hardening of curricular arter- 
ies" that departmental turf could encourage (Rinn and Weir 
1984, p. 7). As faculty members team teach or observe in 
courses outside their specialty, they may gain an enhanced 
appreciation of the contributions that other disciplines and 
perspectives can make to the students and to their own work. 
This appreciation among colleagues is useful if the institution 
intends to undertake any curricular innovation or reform. 
Another way in which team teaching can affect the curriculum 
is by opening an avenue for the establishinent of new courses 
that have no obvious departmental or disciplinary home. 
Courees in ethnic studies and women's studies have been 
initiated and ultimately established firmly at some institutions 
through this route (Rinn and Weir 1984). 

LimikiHons and concerns regarding 
collaborative teaching 

A realistic assessment of the pros and cons of faculty collab- 
oration around teaching points to several potential tensions. 
First, collaborative work, especially in teaching, takes time. 
Facult>' collaborators must fit team meetings into their sched- 
ules to handle the necessary planning and coordination 
involved in team teaching and to nurture the trusting, open 
relationship essential to a prcxJuctive relationship. The amount 
of time needed for interaction varies with the kind of team 
teaching, but, if the course is designed on the interactive 
model or the interdisciplinary model, suaess depends on 
frequent and extensive meetings among the faculty colleagues 
(Fuchs and Mcwre 1988; Rinn and Weir 1984). 

Faculty also might be initially uncomfortable with the loss 
of autonomy inherent in successful collaboration. Baause 
teaching is typically a solitary activity, some adjustment is 
required to the presence of another faculty member in the 
classr(K)m. Furthermore, collaborators not only must become 
accustomed to sharing their authority and space with col 
leagues, but also must find ways to blend their teaching styles 
ill ways that fcxster students' optimal learning ^Fi . , . and 
Moore 1988; UFauci and Richter 1970). 
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T\vo other challenges may arise when faculty members 
collaborate in their teaching. Professors whose responsibilities 
for team teaching involve teaching their specialties to different 
sections of a large class could be plagued with boredom from 
repeated presentations (Ware, Gardner, and Murphy 1978). 
In contrast, those collaborators who interact to teach a course 
whose topic extends beyond each faculty member*s specialty 
could find that the broadening of focus required to participate 
fiilly conflicts with disciplinary pressures to publish in and 
stay abreast of their specialization (LaFaud and Richter 1970). 

Finally, while team taught courses offer students variety, 
diverse perspectives on a topic, and the opportunity to learn 
from a number of professors, they also have the potential to 
(all short of these advantages. If faculty members do not take 
the time to coordinate and plan as a team, the quality of class 
sessions can be disjointed, unorganized, repetitive, and un* 
even (Heath, Carlson, and Kurtz 1987; Rinn and Weir 1984). 
Faculty collaborators must be aware of these potential prob 
lems to ensure the likelihood of a productive course and sue 
cessfiil collaboration. 

Collaborative teaching, like collaborative research, fits 
within the expanded conception of academic scliolarship 
(Boyer 1990). Teaching that encourages professors to learn 
from one another and to adopt interactive mcxies of instruc 
tion promotes greater intellectual community and hence vital 
ity among faculty. Although collaborative teaching presents 
professors with some difficult challenges, it offers a flexible 
mechanism for enriching academic careers and for responding 
to the complex instructional tasks professors confront as the 
new century apprcraches. 
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THF ORY. STRUCTURE, AND PROCESS OF COIIABORATION 



Collaborative endeavors can begin through formal anrange- 
ments or through more informal interactions that develop 
Into joint work; in either case, however, the success of the 
collaboration requires the participants to give some attention 
to Issues of process. The following reflections on collabora- 
tion in multiparty community and business issues pertain 
equally to academic collaboration: 

The importance of process cannot be overemphasized in 
planning and conducting successful collaborations. Good- 
faith efforts to undertake collaboration are often derailed 
because the parties are not skilled in the process and 
because insufficient attention is given to designing and 
managing a constructive process. Good intentions are insuf 
ficient to counteract the typical dysfunctional dynamics 
that interfere with productive group performance in work 
groups (Gray 1989. p. 93). 

This seaion addresses the issues of process— the "how"— 
in collaboration. The discussion focuses first on the theoretical 
dimensions of collaborative processes, offering a theory of 
collaboration, outlining critical dynamics of collalx)ration, 
identifying the theorists of group process whose work helps 
those seeking to understand collaboration, and providing sev- 
eral theoretical models for analyzing and understanding the 
process and work of collaborative teams. Second, the seaion 
takes a more practical, applied perspective, discussing impor 
tant roles and characteristics of effective team members as 
well as the characteristics of effective teams, and outlining 
the specific steps typically involved in successful faculty 
collaboration. 

Theoretical Dimensions of Collaboration 

Wliile various organizational and group theories elucidate 
aspects of academic collaboration (and are discussed later), 
the single theory that is most useful for analyzing and under 
standing these team efforts among faculty is the theory of 
negotiated order, which conceptualizes collaboration as "a 
mechanism by which a new negotiated order emerges among 
a set of stake holders ^ (Gray 1989, p. 227). Among negoti.'ted 
order theorists (Day and Day 1977; Goffman 1983; Strauss 
et al. 1963; Strauss 1978), "negotiated order refers to a scx'ial 
context in which relationships are negotiated and renego- 
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tiated. The social order Is shaped through the self-conscious 
interactions of participants" (Gray 1989, p. 227). 

Tlie development of ''joint appreciation'' (THst 1983, cited 
in Gray 1989, p. 229), through which the collaborators share 
their perceptions of the issue or proWem and make agree- 
ments about the dimensions of their work together, creates 
the negotiated order. "Essentially, these agreements constitute 
a normative framework through which members correlate 
their activities with respect to the problem. In so doing, they 
establish a temporary order for the domain" (Gray 1989, p. 
229). As they work together, collaborators each contribute 
and identify their own iruerests and then, trying to involve 
as many interests as feasible, reframe the problem and search 
for approaches. The negotiated order emerges through the 
team's search for a jointly agreed upon perspective and 
approach (or approaches) (Gray 1989, p. 239). 

Negotiated order theory emphasizes not only the dynamic, 
prcKess oriented elements of collaboration, but also the *'ienv 
porary and emergent character" of this form of work (Gray 
1989, p. 233). According to the theory, collaboration is a vehi 
cle through which individuals with related interests connect 
with each other. As "negotiated orders," however, the con 
nections could take a variety of forms; they could be short 
and temporary, develop into long term normative agree 
mcnts, or hccome permanent institutional arrangements 
(Gray 1989, p 235). 

Describing collaboration as a form of negotiated order 
emphasizes five critical dynamics of successful processes 
(Gray 1989). These dimensions also seem applicable to col 
laboration among faculty members. First, collaboration 
involves interdependence among the participants. Individuals 
are motivated to collaborate to work toward goals that are not 
possible or feasible for one person alone to achieve. Second, 
through collaboration, partners encounter new views and 
approaches, and, by grappling with the differences between 
their views, participants find new understanding, ideas, or 
solutions. Third, joint ownership of decisions is necessary 
for successful collaboration; that is. collaborators must all 
agree on the direction of the joint work. The fourth key 
dynamic is closely related to the third If collaborative rela 
tionships are to be productive, participants (or "stake 
holders") must share responsibility for decisions about the 
team members' relatk)nships and roles. Finally, negotiated 
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order theory emphasi/es that '^collaboration is an emergent 
pnK'css** (Gnjiy 1989, p. 11) through which tlie roles of par 
ticipants, their decision- making paxesses, an^l their goals :ind 
agreements evolve over time. While this application of nego- 
tiated order theory to understanding collaboration is panic 
ulariy informed by analysis of the joint work of community 
agencies, a focus on action research teams similarly enipha 
sizes the dymmic anti emergent quality of collalx)i'ation: 

As- a team rmnvs fomwd on itspnjjc\t research tcisks 
chanfiv, demanding different forms of interaction, different 
roles, and different patterns of behavior. As team members 
iwrk throngf.) interpersonal issues, their understanding and 
perceptions of the project change, they inter act differently, 
and they approach their research in new ways. How a group 
interacts over time thus influences the development of their 
research project, the project's outcomes, and the (juality 
of tlx' experience for group members ( Oja and Sniulyan 
1989. p. SS). 

VWiile negotiated oreler theory is particularly useful as a way 
to understand collaboration, other research and development 
of theories in the behavioral sciences also proviele a base of 
knowledge alx)ui group pnKCss. The <\irli<.*r research has con 
tributed to understanding about teams, explaining that the.se 
contributions have dealt both with tlie internal dynamics of 
groups and issues t/l leadership ( i^arker 1990). A pioneer in 
the study of group dynamics studied how gn)ups Ivhave and 
the reasons for their actions { lx.'Win 19^1). Paniciilarly useful 
for examining a group's functioning has been Lewin's force 
fiekl analysis, with its attetition to the team as an open system 
and the forces that affect (he functuMiing and work of the 
team. The Human Side of l-JitetpriseiMi^dvunt 1960) ftK Uses 
on a theorN of motivation within groups anel on the charac 
teristics of elTective u.id inelTective leams. Another iheorisl 
whose work on groups has been seminal found thai more 
eflective managers are "employee centered*' and tliose least 
effective "job centered" ( Likert 1961). Another study of man 
agemeni style linkeel with a team's effectiveness developed 
a managerial grid aiul posited that the most efTective leaders 
exhibit strength on two key dimension.s, concern for produc 
tion and concern for people (Hlake and Mouton 196 * ). This 
body of work in organi/aiu)nal anel group ibeon; jaovides 
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the scK'ial science framework within which a conceptual view 
of collaboration among faculty can be placed. A particular 
strand of research in group dynamics focuses on the phases 
or stages through which teams move, the focus of the remain 
der of this subsection. 

The theories and research on small group interaaion and 
team development all emphasize that a team— or collaborative 
group— is constantly changing and evolving. Conclusions 
about stages of development are a dominant theme through 
out much of the theoretical work on small groups and teams: 

Research in group dynamics suggests that members of a 
group work through sequential or cyclical phases of group 
development and establish and maintain group norms, 
decision making processes, patterns of communication, 
roles, and interpersonal structures. Thegroup\s negotiation 
of these aspects of its interaction affects its goals and results 
(Oja and Smulyan 1989, p. 55). 

The foMowing brief summary of several theories of group 
develcpment offers a variety of windows for understanding 
the prcK-ess of collaboration among faculty. \)Cliile each theory 
is distinctive, they share an emphasis on the dual challenges 
that confront collaborative groups, however; that is. both inter 
personal and task issues must be handled if collaboration is 
to be successful and productive. 

Group interaction is a cyclical prcK'ess. somewhat akin to 
changing a tire, where the bolts are tightened in sequence 
and then the sequence is repeated (Schutz 1958. cited in Oja 
and Smulyan 19H9). 'I1iis theory posits three phases: the 
'Inclusion phase," the "control phase," and the "affection 
phase." During inclusion, members often discuss small issues 
or their biographies as a route to become acquainted. Critical 
i.ssues to be handled at this phase are interpersonal bound 
aries and members* commitment to the group. In the control 
phase, members deal with the issues of sharing responsibility 
and distributing power and control. Elements of this task 
oriented phase are establishing rules and procedures, struc 
turing decision making, discussing the group's orientation 
to its work, and dealing with competition and struggles for 
leadership. The emphasis of the affection phase is on the 
group's soci(K>motional issues and needs ;md how they relate 
to the decisions made about the group\s structure, decision- 
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options for the group s work, and establishing agreement 
among participants. During the third phase, **iniplemenia 
tion^ collaborators make sure their agreements are carried 
ciUt and mcxlify their plans as necessary. 

Wliile these theories are useHil in simplifying group pro- 
cesses by delineating two or three stages— and thereby fix-us- 
ing attention on critical dimensions of the life of a group— 
a iTiore recent theoretical niixlel emphasizes the complexi- 
ties and nuances of group priK'ess (Srivastva, Obert, and Neil- 
son 1977): 

Srivastva, Ohcrt, amlNcilson (1977) recognize the conh 
plexity oj group development by suggesting that a group 
grows along six dimemions: members' relations to one 
another: members' relations to authority; the group's relation 
to its ofganizational efu ironmefit; the group 's task orien 
tation; the group's orientation to learning; and the group's 
mode of reacting to its laiger efirironment In each of these 
dimensions, the group moivs through fire stages, shifting 
from ipidii idualistic and dependent modes of interacting, 
through stages of competition and conflict, to a stage of 
cooperative independence /that/ allows for task copicen- 
tratiofi and performance (Ohcrt This perspective 

on group development reflects both the interpersonal and 
task demands a group experieptces as well as the group's 
chaPigiPig iPiteractiopi with theeptriropippient within which 
it works (0\^ and Smulyan 19H9, p. 58). 

Of the various theories that have been ads anced to explain 
how teams form and work» the one that seems most widely 
cited (Tuckman 196S; see also 'Rickman and Jensen 1977) 
identifies sewral stages through which a successful team 
passes, though it acknowledges that a collaborative group can 
liecome stuck, making it ineffective. The stages are forming, 
storming, norming, performing, and adjourning. During the 
fonning stage, a testing time, group members become ac 
quainted, orienting themselves to the task and deciding how 
they will do the work. During storming, team members might 
conflict with each other, express hostility toward or fru.stration 
with the group leader, resi.st the task, and develop polarized 
subgroups. Iliough confliauaK this stage is very important 
for the group\s development to a\'oid later resistance or di 
minished creativity. Wkhx the norming stage is reached, the 
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team overcomes the interpersonal conflict and resistance to 
the task and moves toward trust, openness, sharing of ideas, 
and the ability to handle disagreement without personal 
anger. Tlie performing phase involves a focus on accom- 
plishing the task. The team has structure and can function, 
periodically assessing itself and celebrating successes. Finally, 
during adjourning, team members face issues of separation 
and the conclusion of their work. 

This model, which can be used to analyze the development 
of any team, seems to be one of the most useful theoretical 
models for understanding the stages tfifOugh which faculty 
collaborators pass. Each model discussed, however, can be 
used as a lens through which to examine and understand fac- 
ulty collaboration. All the theories and models emphasize 
both the interpersonal and task issues that confront collabo 
rative groups. Without attention to each of these domains, 
a team of collaborators will have difficulty being productive 
and successfiil and feeling personal satisfaction with the 
experience. 

Practical Dimensions of Collaboration among Faculty 

>XliiIe the theoretical models suggest useful ways to under 
stand the collaborative proceSvS, those interested in engaging 
in collaboration or encouraging colleagues to do so will want 
to consider the practical details of successful team work. Three 
important areas to review are characteristics of effective team 
members, factors asscxriated with effective collaborative 
teams, and the steps involved in establishing a collaborative 
faculty team, 

Cbaracteristtcs of effective team members 

Individuals who are effective as collaborative partners typically 
have command of an array of important interpersonal skills. 
They are gtxKl communic^ators, able to listen and to speak 
and write clearly They can negotiate and have some ability 
in resolving conflicts. They have skills in facilitating and en 
abling and exude a sense of respect for the knowledge, abil 
ities, and skills contributed by other team members (Geymun 
and Deyrup 1984). 

Team members often take on different roles so that the 
group as an entity functions efficiently and effectively. Effcc 
tive team members do not all function and participate in the 
same ways. Some members might keep their roles all during 
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the collaborative process, while others might vary their roles, 
depending on what issv js the group is handling (Oja and 
Smulyan 1989). A simple categorization of roles collaborators 
can assume divides tasks from maintenance. Partners who 
define their roles in terms of ia«ks encourage the group to 
fcxus on its goals, provide necessary information, emphasize 
the clarification of issues, and urge the group to evaluate its 
process and accomplishments. Collaborators more oriented 
toward maintenance encourage positive interpersonal rela- 
tions among team members, assist in working through dis- 
agreements, and foster the interdependence of the team's 
members (Oja and Smulyan 1989). 

Teams need members with diverse skills and orientations, 
for those with differing styles can be helpfi.il at different times 
in the group s process (Parker 1990). Four different styles for 
the team's members are possible: the contributor, the col- 
laborator, the communicator, and the challenger. Contributors 
are task'oriented, complete their tasks efficiently, and urge 
the team toward its goals. Dependable partners, they are eager 
to share any infomiation or knowledge they have with the 
other team members. Collaborators, like contributors, also 
arc highly committed to the team's goals but are distinguished 
by their willingness to forgo individual recognition in fevor 
of the team's success. They are helpfiji in taking on extra 
work, if necessary, in addition to their own assignments and 
in striving to find and develop consensus among the team s 
members. Communicators oriented especially to the process 
a'^pects of the collaboration, are particularly valuable as E;cil 
itators who help with the ream's formation, exhibit strong 
skills in listening and communication, and provide encour- 
agement and feedback to tht group. Communicators assist 
the group in handling and maintaining the critical interper 
soiial dimensions of its work. And challengers serve the group 
by acting as a kind of prcxl. They are the team members who 
askclifficult questions, challenge the goals and leadership of 
the group, and urge that reasonable lisks be taken. Their com 
mitment to the team's success leads them to be very fi-ank 
and honest and to hold the group ir^ the highest standards 
(Parker 1990). 

Various team members' skills become particularly usefi.il 
;it different times during collaboration. Using the phase mcKlel 
dixMs^ed earlier ^Tjckman 1965), one sees that collaborators 
could be es[»tvially important in the forming stage by helping 
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to provide staiciure so the group can establish its purpose. 
Communicators, wiih their ability to listen and assist others 
to share views and disagreements, play a critical role during 
storming. During norming, contributors can urge the devel 
opment of norms of excellent work, and during performing, 
the prodding and questions of the challengers are a guard 
against the team's complacency or stagnation (Parker 1990). 

Particularly important is the role of team leaders in collab 
oration. Sometimes team members share leadership, each tak- 
ing on a more prominent role at certain times, depending 
on his or her interests and abilities. In other situations, one 
faculty member becomes the primary author or lead teacher, 
thus holding a more permanent leadership role. In either case, 
those assuming leadership in a collaborative group need the 
ability to muster enthusiasm, hold up a vision of the group's 
goals, resolve conflict and build consensus, and manage both 
the short-term and long-term work of the team (Parker 1990). 
Good leaders model good collaboration. 

Finally, faculty members who wish to be successful at col 
laboration must be able to recognize when they are becoming 
ineffective team members. Sometimes those involved in col 
Iaboraik)n carry tlieir style too far (as a task oriented person 
or a process-oriented person or, more specifically, as a co»v 
tributor, collaborator, communicator, or challenger), which 
could hinder the l>alance of styles necessary for a successful 
team. Partners might become impatient or intolerant of otlier 
team members as the work intensifies or deadlines approach 
(Parker 1990). Collaborative partners also become less effec 
tive if they fail to meet their obligations or neglect the guide 
lines establislied by the group. Partners in collaboration must 
recognize the critical role that each member plays if the joint 
effort is to sutveed. 

Factors associated with effective cottahoration 

Just as some of the characteristics of effective team members 
can be identified, so also can some factors associated with 
effective collaborative groups. The many forms of collabo 
ration tliat characterize academic research, liowever, make 
it imp(xssible to define a simple formula that will guarantee 
successful collaboration. The literature on collaboration is 
mcxstly atheoretical, and little empirical evidence currently 
exists on what makes faculty teams effective. Wliat is clear 
is that numerous fatiors influence the operation of collabo 
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raiive teams and. hence, their overall performance (Cohen, 
Kruse, and Anbar 1982). There are **no rules or formulas for 
making participation woik that substitute for sensitive judg 
ment of leaders about how to make trade ofFs in a particular 
situation*' (Kanter 1983. p. 276). Because of the number of 
factors that interact in a collaborative setting, a wntingency 
approach is needed to understand what variables contrib- 
ute to successful collaboration under what circumstances 
(Nobel 1986). 

The team's composition. Seven* I factors are sufficiently 
critical to the operation of any collaborative effort that they 
deserve ck)se examination. For example, the composition 
of a research partnership or team greatly affects its operation 
and accomplishments. The proper composition of a research 
team depends on the task at hand. The types of collaborators 
needed lo conduct research in nuclear physics are different 
from those needed to do survey research on sociological sub 
groups. Groups achieve m;iximum prociuaivity ^hen they 
contain as many members as are needed to perform the tasks 
and supply the interaction skills necessary to complete their 
assignment (Seaman 1981 ). The correct mix of skills is essen 
tial (Kanter 19H3). The best team is comprised of individuals 
who are '\somewhat different in attitudes, backgrounds, and 
experiences but not radically differer^** (Seaman 1981. p. 45). 
Other researchers concur (see. e.g.. Marquis 1963, cited in 
Smith 1971 ; Pel/ and Andrews 1966). Tlieir research suggests 
that scientific consultation among colleagues is most produc 
live when those involved are neither very similar nor veiy dif 
fercnt. Wliile, for example, a dissimilarity of ideas and Intel 
lectual approaches could result in constructive stimulation, 
major personal differences could lead to destructive conflict 
(Smith 1971 ). llie middleof the road approach is desirable 
in most collaborative settings (Fox and Faver 19H2). The most 
prcKluciive collaborative ass(K'iati()ns are based on similarity 
in some areas and complement;irity in others. 

Several factors must be considered when attempting to 
assemble a workible collaboraiix'c team, including the values 
and goals of collaborating partners, their work habits and 
standards, the nature of the task to be compleicxl. and the si/e 
of the group. Most authorities on collaboration (for example, 
Brady 19HH; Kaion 1951; Seamim 19H1; Tomlinson. Semradek. 
and Boyd 19H6) agree that shared values and common goals 





are essential preiequisiies lo successHil aK)peraiive re 
search— which does noi mean that collaborators must have 
uniform professional beliefs or agree on every aspect of a joint 
project. Wlial is highly desirable, however, is that c(K)perating 
scholars possess shared values relative to the purpose of their 
collaborative effort (Parker 1990; Tomlinson, Semradek, and 
Boyd 1986). They need to have common goals for their proj 
ect. Mutual objectives provide collaborators with a clear direc 
tion and criteria for evaluating their success or failure (Seaman 
1981), Potential collaborators should make explicit the values 
and altitudes relevant to a proposed project so that the group 
can a.sse.ss its compatibility (Tomlinson, Semraeiek, ami Boyd 
1986), The bottom line is clear: Without shareel goals and a 
strong commitment to the collaborative prcKess, successful 
collaboration is not viable (Brady 1988; Parker 1990; Tom 
liiison, Semradck, and Boyd 1986), 

Collaborators' respective orientation to work is another fac 
tor that has important implications for the success of their 
cooperative activities. Although effective collaborators might 
difl'er on intellectual factors, they probabl>' need to match 
rather than complement each other on their basic ap|")r()at h 
to work. Scholars who maintain tlrastically different work hab 
its will probably have difficulty forming a workable partner 
ship (fH)X and Haver 1982). Among the factors that coulel elerail 
a partnership are the collaborators work pace energ\' levels, 
attention to detail, anil concern with organization and order 
in work (Fox and Haver 1982). Differing standards of quality 
can al.so be a ,s()urce of friction. Any of these factors can ham 
per a team's progress if the)' make it difllcult for indi\'iduals 
to work together 

The team^s size* The group's si/e is another key xariable 
related to the ov erall performance of collaborative arrange 
nients. No optimum or even miLximum si/e can easily be pre 
scribed. Research on group dynamics indicates that on a gisxMi 
ta,sk, a group's performance seems to decline as the group 
incrcuses in si/e. On the other hand, larger groups perform 
better on .some kinds of tasks because they contain larger 
numbers of knowledgeable and able people (Zander 1979). 

Much of the literature on collaboration cautions agaiast 
large teams, however In gene/al, as groups grow larger, the 
Lumber of problems they experience also increitses propor 
tionately. Communication becomes more complex and indi 
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reel, as large groups find it difficult to interact directly on a 
regular basis (Seaman 1981 ). The potential for disagreement 
on substantive and methodological issues grows as more peo- 
ple are involved in a research project. Typically, more time 
is required for meetings and telephone conversations to nego- 
tiate plans and delegate responsibility (Fox and Faver 1982). 
As a team expands, each individual's share of the burden and 
sense of responsibility for the group's performance could 
diminish. Personal gratification from a job well done could 
decrease as well (Seaman 1981; Zander 1979). In sum, as 
groups increase in size, creative energies could lie diverted 
from [primary goals to logistical arrangements required to keep 
the learn functioning smoothly. 

The team's structure. The team's structure is also a factor 
that influences how collaborating groups operate. "Equality 
of power and authority is not unconditionally the best struc- 
ture" for collaborative arrangements (Nobel 1986, p. 4). 
Indeed, no single type of structure is always superior. A team 
with a certain scK'ial structure will perform better for a par* 
ticular task than teams with other simctures (Nobel 1986). 

Although no consensus emerges from the literature on the 
best structural arrangements, agreement is widespread that 
some clear and consistent structure is preferable to no struc 
ture at all. The absence of structuiv, formal or informal, in 
a resciirch team inhibits the interaction and communicatk)n 
essential to collaboration (Fennell and Sandefiir 1983). 

Elaborate rules and rigid bureaucratic structures are not 
necessary' to ensure successful collaboration, but sm(K)th fiinc 
tioning requires a clear idea of authority and operational 
pr(K*edures. Clear structural arrangements enable group 
members to work within established boundaries in an auton 
omoiis, creative, and efficient way (Fennell and Sandefiir 
1983; Kiinter 1983). If a team's operational structure is not 
sufficiently clear, the team could flounder unprcxluctively, 
becau.se it is diflicult for its members to fiinction ccK)peratively 
as a unit. 

Communication. CommunicatUm is closely intertwined 
with the pti )up*s staicture. Hence, it is another key feature 
a.sscK*iated with the success of collaborative activities. For 
example, research dcKiiments that the amount and pattern 
of interaction within research and devek)pment teams influ 



ences the performance of ihis lype of collaboniiive unit 
(Nobel 1986). A great deal of dialogue is required for col 
laboraiion lo work in most cases. Communication enables 
team members to work out common goals, resolve differ 
ence.s, and strengthen each individual's commitment to a joint 
project. Often considerable negotiation, discussion, and com 
promise are needed to initiate and move a project forwiird. 
In effective collaborative groups, members encourage the 
expression of diverse views, because they know thtit such 
exchange enhances the tiuality of the team's work. Similarly 
effec-iive collaborators understand that civilized and respectful 
dLsagreement is normal and u.seful as a group of people work 
together. Tlius. effective teams learn how to handle conflict 
pr(^luctivcly. A group cannot progress if the partners in a proj 
ect do not exchange ideas and come to .some meeting ot 
minds regarding goals for the project and individual respon 
sibilities. Ultimately, effective collaborative groups achieve 
a)n.sensu.s. a point at which each member feels he or .she has 
been heard and e\cr>one then agrees to support the decision 
ofthe majority (Brady 1988; Parker 1990). 

Related to the communication that enhances the success 
of collaborative work is the extent to which an informal di 
mate per\ades a group's interactions. In effective teams, 
members are comfortable with each other, and humor and 
relaxcxi conversation arc elements of group meetings. Team 
members arc active li.steners. providing \'erbal or nonverbal 
re.spon.ses to tho.se speaking. Each member knows that his 
or her contribution is important and valued (Parker 1990). 

llie .structure of collaborative teams helps to shape the pro 
cess of communicating. When the .structure of a team is 
ambiguous, members might find it difficult to communicate 
efficiently. The more explicit the formal .structure of interdis 
ciplinar>' research teams, the more likely it is that team 
members will eiigiige in the level of communication neces.sar>' 
to maintain an interactive joint effort (Fennell and Sandefur 
1983). Structure becomes increasingly important to commu 
nication as teams of collaborators become larger and more 
diverse Problems in comn..inication are intensified when 
people from various di.sciplincs tr>' to work together. Col 
leagues from differing fields do not nece.s.sarily .share profes 
sional conventions that ea.se communication. Professional 
norms. v(Kabular>'. and .standards that faciliuue collaboration 
within a particular subject arci- can become .stumbling bUKks 
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to ajoperation across disc iplines. Tlic unequal status of team 
members from various fields can also lead to problems in 
communication (Fennell and Sandefur 1983). For this rea.son, 
a well defmed structure that specifies channels of commu 
nication and levels of authority might be required to facilitate 
.some forms of collaboration. 

'Hie most effective communication structure for a research 
team is determined by situational phenomena, including the 
type of task to be completed. Centralized coinmunication with 
a clear leader/authority figure is usually best when the ULsk 
is relatively simple and .straightforward. In contrast, decen 
trali/ed communication with many overlapping channel.s is 
often more effective for jobs that are ambiguous and complex 
and require creative .solutions (Nobel 19H6). 

DifTerences in status. The .status or pre.stige of cooperating 
scholars influences the role they play in re.search partnersliip.s. 
T he nature of their communication, the force of their idea.s, 
and their level of innuence within a team are all related to ' 
their perceived profe.ssional .status. To .some extent, well 
defined differences in .status can facilitate collaboration by 
automaticalK' imposing an inherent authority and decision 
making .structure (Fox and Fa\'er 1982). Re.search on .small 
groups demon.strates that individuals a.ssembled to work as 
a team organize them.selves along lines of .status or pre.stige 
even when no formal group structure is pixnided (Fennell 
and Sandefur 1983). \X/lien differences in team members" .sia 
tus arc ambiguoiLs, however, team members could find it dif 
ficult to work together. "Expectations of appropriate deference 
and dominance . . will not be commonly .shared" (Fennell 
and .Sandeftir 1983, p. 198). A.s a result, disagreements over 
goals and .strategies could prove difficult to re.solve. and ten 
sions could develop from briii.sed egos. 'Hie moti\'ation to 
communicate and c(K)perate can be diminished by such .s(xial 
.strains (Fennell and Sandefur 1983). 

A hierarchy ba.sed solely on distinctions in .status, on the 
other hand, can be countcrprcKluctive as well. Hierarchical 
teamwork violates a fundamental a.s.sumption of professional 
ethics the belief that each ciualified individual is a creative 
•source of knowledge and should be treated as an equal part 
ner (Katon m\). The contention that a hierarchy of power 
not ba.sed on real differences of skill and contributions to a 



ccx)peraiive project can be counterproductive to scholarly 
creativity still rings tme 40 years later. 

As mentioned, it would be naive to assume that collabo 
ratofs always function best as a democratic community of 
peers. "Because a peer alliance lacks an authoriiy structure, 
more time and energy must be invested in decision making 
and problem solving" (Fox and Faver 1982, p. 333). Some 
research related decisions are made better unilaterally than 
in consultation. Collaborators must differentiate between 
important (iecisions requiring dialogue and those that can 
be delegated to save time for the creative aspects of the joint 
activity (Eaton 1951). 

The theory of status concordance postulates that research 
teams operate most effectively when they are organized and 
function in a manner consistent with the external status of 
the various team members. For example, when senior 
researchers from highly prestigious disciplines have more 
influence in the group^s decisions about research than junior 
researchers from less prestigious disciplines^ they are opcr 
atingas a concoiuant team. Research on interdisciplinary col 
laborative gr( ups, Ix^wever, suggests that status within 
research teams is a more dynamic phenomenon than the the 
ory suggests. Status concordance 'Tacilitated effective coor 
dination only during the early phases of team development" 
(Gillespie and Bimbaum 1980. p. 49). Initially, a high level 
of status concordance enabled new teams to define tasks, dis 
tribiue resources, and organize communications. As time went 
on, however, external status played a decreasingly significant 
role in the c(K)rdinaiion of the teams studied. Once a team 
is established, factors more dircxtly related to its operation 
become a more salient basis for a team's status system. Vari 
ables like relevant expertise, time to devote to the project, 
and accey.s to needed resources eventually su|x*rsede external 
status criteria (Gillespie and Bimbaum 1980), In other words, 
as a team develops its own identity, its method of assigning 
status becomes more closely related to the team's success 
liil operation. 

The gtx>up*s cohesiveness. 'Die group's cohesiveness is 
another factor that influences collaborators' performance. 
Cohesiveness is "an affective force maintjiining group mem 
bership based on the rewards of scKial interaction" (Dailey 
1978, p. 1580). Cohesive groups give high levels of emotional 
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support to their members. Cohesiveness tends to be greater 
in groups that share values and are relatively small. Single- 
sex groups tend to be more cohesive than mixed-gender 
groups (Zander 1979). Typically, cohesiveness increases with 
a group's age. After four or five years of working together, 
however, the cohesiveness of many groups begins to diminish 
(Pelz and Andrews 1966). Cohesiveness could decrease 
because long established groups know each other so well 
that they no longer feel a need to communicate regularly. 

Research examining several attributes of teams found that 
cohesiveness was positively related to collaborative problem 
solving and the team's productivity. Evidence also suggests 
that cohesive teams are more innovative than less cx)hesive 
research teams (Farris 1973, cited in Dailey 1978). In fact, 
cohesiveness w.is a stronger predictor of collaborative prob- 
lem solving than was the team's size, task interdependence, 
or task certainty. 

The relationship between cohesiveness and successftil col 
laboration is complex, however. The team's cohesiveness does 
not guarantee productive collaboration. Other characteristics 
of the team and the task affect the outcomes of teamwork as 
well. It is possible for a team to be highly collaborative and 
pnxluctive without being cohesive (Dailey 1978). For exam 
pie, specialists in subject matter who divide a research prob 
lem into discrete elements might collaborate effectively yet 
be very individualistic in their work patterns. Likewise, a team 
ran be highly cohesive but not very productive. Indeed, a 
cohesive team could actually outlive its creative usefulness 
but seek to stay together to maintain its stxioemotional bene- 
fits (Dailey 1978). 

Essentially, cohesiveness is a desirable element but an 
insufficient ingredient in a recipe for successful collaboration. 
Other conditions must be present in the proper mix for col 
laborative vffons to achieve their goals. To determine the role 
of a team's cohesiveness in successflil collaboration, a con 
tingeiuy approach is recommended that acknowledges the 
interactive relationship of the team's and the task's charac 
teristics (Dailey 1978). 

The group's age. The length of time collaborators work 
together is another factor that influences the performatice of 
a research partnership. Based on data from 83 groups, in gen 
eral the scientific contributions of groups gradually decline 
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as groups age, with a curvilinear relationship existing tnitween 
the group's age and its usefulness (Pelz and Andiews 1966). 
Groups seem to reach maximum usefiilness at four to five 
years of age, and then their value begins to taper off. Several 
r<'asons could account for these findings. Older groups tend 
lo be more relaxed, less communicative, and less competitive 
than younger groups (Pel/ iind Andrews 1966). Over time, 
group members also develop mt)re specialized interests, find 
ing their own niche within a team. As a result, a team become.' 
less cohesive and pt)tentially less satisfying and prtxluctive. 
These observations suggest that research collaboratit)ns 
should iu)t la.st indefinitely Teams should continue only as 
long as they remain prtxiuctive. Research evidence does not 
surest an absolute upper limit on collaborative arrange 
ments, however. Older grt)ups can remain vital if they main 
tain the vigort)us inieractit)n and intellectual tension that char 
acterize new research partnerships (Pel/, and Andrews 1966). 

Self-assessment of the group. In effective col lalx)rat ions, 
attentit)n is directed lo both the prcxess of the work luid the 
intendetl prtxiuct. From time to time, effective teams engage 
in self assessment to evaluate their pi ogress and prtxtss. Col 
laborators should be alert to indicatitins that their team is not 
fiinctitMiing effectively (.st)me of the problems that can arise 
are discussed in the next sectit)n). If difficulties iKciir, team 
members wt)uld be wi.se to take the time to iLs,se.ss the details 
t)f the dilemma and consider ptxssible soluUoas. 

Steps }nfacuUy collaboration 

Tliose wishing to devekip collaborative rclation.ships should 
also be intere.sied in the .specific steps nece.s.sar>- lo embark 
on a collaborative projea. Tliis sub.seciion deals with such 
practical i.ssues. di.scu.ssing the clu)ice of ct>lleagues, the dete 
mination of tasks, the establishment of working guidelines, 
and the terniinatit)ii of collaborative relaiitJiiships. 

Choice of colleagues. Faculty member.s who wi.sh to col 
lalxjrate mu.st first consider the choice t)f ct)lleagues with 
whom tht7 will work. If partners are not compatible on .sev 
eral variables, the collaborative effort is likely to be seriously 
undermined. Intellectual, perstmal. and .structural factors 
.should be ct)nsidered in the choice of a ct)llalx)rative panne 
(Fox and Faver 1982). a)llabt)ratt)rs .should strive ft)r sim 
ilarity on .some dimensions and complementarity on others. 
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In terms of intellectual factors, collaborators sometimes 
try to find partners who share their theoretical perspectives 
but might try to team wHh a colleague who brings a diflerent 
but complementary viewpoint or a different area of substan 
live knowledge. Among the personal factors potential partners 
should consider about each other are their perceptions of the 
priority to be given to the joint work, which works best if k 
is at similar levels, and the extent of time each has available 
and is free from other commitments. If partners intend to 
work closely, they will be most successhil if they are similar 
in their pace of work; this factor is not as important in a long- 
distance collaborition, thoi^h vacation schedules could be. 
Additionally, energy level and work habits, in< luding orien 
tation to detail, organization, and order, should be similar if 
possible. Collaborators are also more likely to be successful 
if they are similar with regard to tolerance of risk, anxiety lev 
els, and orientation toward achievement. If one partner is 
.strongly oriented toward conpleting the project and the other 
primarily er^joys the process with much less concern abtxit 
the prcxiuct, diffkukies are likely to ensue. The structural fac 
tors that should be considered are the ranks of the jwtential 
collaborators, their gender, and the number of collalxjrators 
to be included. Collaborations involving individuals of dif 
ferent academic ranks or different genders can certainly sue 
ceed but hold inherent tensions. The size of a collaborative 
group affects the time involved, the way in which tasks arc 
hai dled, and the potential for conflict. 

DK'lsion of labor. The .second step in collaboration is the 
determination of tasks. After deciding on the project they will 
undertake jointly, faculty teams tend to divide their labor in 
one of several ways (Fox and Faver 1982; l.senberg, Jalongo, 
and Bromley 1987). They might share the project entirely, 
worising together to do the research and writing. Some col 
laboraiive research teams might clxxwe to divide the labor, 
with each W(xking on the same .section and then combining 
their individual work into one piece. Another variation is to 
divide the project so that each collaborator is solely i^cspon 
sihle for .specific parts. A .stud> of collaboratitMi in scholarly 
writing found that 38.4 percent of the faculty collaborators 
stulied worked totnlly as a team, meeting to talk and devek)p 
iheir ideas and then revising and editing each other's .sections. 
Ancxher 34. 1 percent t(K)k a different approach, in whi<.h a 



primary author developed a first draft, a secondary author cri 
titjued it, and the primary author revised it. The nKxle of work 
reported by a small group of collaborators ( 12.6 percent) was 
for individual authors each to develop separate yxtions of 
a co-authored outline or presentation (Isenberg, Jalongo, and 
Bromley 1987). 

Decisions about how to divide the work should depend 
on the nature of the tasks, the skills and interests of the 
partners, the time and resources available, and the extent to 
which each collaborator wants control over the whole project. 
Generally, collaborators jointly engage in brainstorming and 
planning, while they divide the more routine responsibilities, 
such as verifying references (Fox and Faver 19H2). 

Establishing work guidelines. A third step in the process 
is to discuss and agree on the guidelines for the collaborative 
work (Fox and Faver 19H2). F^artners must establish a timeline 
and develop a schedule. A particularly imporumt issue is the 
consideration of authorship and order of names on any 
manuscripts produced. Additionally, collaborators must attend 
to such issues as open communication, trust, and honesty. 
Failure to set guidelines can result in some of the stumbling 
blcK'ks discussed in the next section. 

Terminating a collaboration. Finally, a collaborative team 
must identify and clarify the end of the collaboration. If team 
members have developed friendships through the prcxess 
of collaborating, the conclusion of the joint work could raise 
issues of separation, as often occurs when small groups con 
elude their interaction. In some cases, faculty collaborators 
might decide that their joint work was sufficiently successful 
and satisfying so as to lead to ftirther work together In such 
a case, the partners should be carefiil not to assume that their 
earlier successful experience precludes the need to pay ex 
plicit attention to questions regarding division of labor and 
guidelines for the next joint endeavor 

O 

It should be apparent from this section that no simple 
nuxlel of an idealized collaborative arrangement would be 
of any value. So many variables interact in the operation of 
a research partnership that each new collaboration is distinc 



live in many ways. This fact should not obscure the common 
attributes that characterize most research collaborations. Hie 
size and composition of research teams and their operational 
structure and patterns of communication are some of the key 
variables that relate to the effective performance of collabo 
rators, and each factor deserves carefijl consideration as two 
or more scholars pool their resources to reach a goal none 
of them could achieve as effectively on their own. 
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CRITICAL ISSUES REGARDING COLLABORATION 



Along with the benefits asscKiated with faculty collaboration 
come a host of complex and controversial by prcxiucts. Award- 
ing proper credit for authorship is a thorny issue that seems 
to defy a standard solution. Evaluating individual contributions 
to collaborative teaching and scholarship is a second type of 
difficult issue that results when colleagues work together on 
common goals. Ethical questions of exploitation and abuse 
of subordinates or colleagues of lower suuus are problems 
that t(K) frequently emerge in collaborative anangements. Fac 
ulty and administrators in higher education must be cognizant 
of the sensitive issues collaboration often raises. Only in this 
way can they work to prevent problems that can derail col 
laborative efforts before they bear fruit. 

Recognition of Authorship 

Whenever academics collaborate, the potential arises for ambi 
guity about the relative importance of each person's contri- 
bution to the eventual product of the joint endeavor (Over 
1982). Several particularly difficult questions surround col 
laborative authorship. Collaboration raises questions about 
who is and who is not an author on a research paper (Holmes 
1989). Wliat distinguishes a major contribution worthy of 
authorship from a minor contribution that does not deserve 
credit for authorship? (Bridgwater Bornstein, and Walkenbach 
1980). What are an author's rights and responsibilities in a 
coliaboratiN'e arrangement? At what stage in the prcKcss should 
authorship be discussed? What is the protCKol for settling dis 
agreements that sometimes arise over credit for authorship? 

(Holmes 1989). 

Even when collaborators agree on who the authors of a par 
ticular publication should be, conflict concerning the order 
of authorship can erupt. Tlie fundamental question is "Wliat 
distinguishes a 'major' contribution from the 'principal' con 
tribution (deseiving .senior authorship)?" (Bridgwater. Born 
stein, and Walkenbach 1980). In a meritcKraty like higher 
education, it is not .sufficient to recogni/e all contributors 
to a joint publication. The system demands to know who 
contributed more and who contributed less to the collabora 
ti\'e endeavor. 

Over titne, informal conwntions have developed in an 
attempt to resolve some of the most common questions con 
cerning authorship. Some academic disciplines list all authors 
in alphabetical order, regardless of their effort in producing 
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d publication (Meadows 1974), Other fields insist that credit 
for authorship reflect the significance of an individr aPs con 
trihution to a b(X)k or article. Occasionally, scholars agree to 
credit authorship on the basis of the collaborators' seniority. 
Wh'M is most obvious at present, however, is the lack of con 
sistency across higher education and even within many fields 
of stuch'. No standardized policies enable collaborators 
throughout academe to prevent disputes about authorship. 
Nor do any universal policies or practices permit deans or 
department heads to assess the magnitude of an individual 
professor's contribution to a jointly prcKluced publication. 

"The scientific n.)rm of universalism prescribes recognition 
be accorded to the prcKlucer of knowledge solely on the meri. 
of one's prcxluct, regardless of extraneous factors such as aca- 
demic status or gender ' ( Hefiher 1979, p, 377), Indeed, this 
iiorm is widely applied in many branches of science. Authors 
are typically listed in the order of the importance of their cvm 
iribution to the reported research, with the principal contrib 
utor coming first (Meadows 1974). Some fields, such as 
p,syclic)logy, ha\'e explicitly legislated policy consistent with 
the norm of universalism. According to Principle 7f of the 
American Psychological A.ss(K'iation\s "Ethical Standards of 
Psychologists": 

lUihlication credit is assif^ncd to those who haiv contributed 
to afmhlication in pnportion to their professional contri 
hutions. Major contributions of a professional character 
made by seivralliersons to a common project are recog 
nized by joint authorship, with the individual who made 
the principal contribution listed //r.s7 (American Rsycholog 
leal AsscK'iaiion 1983, p. 20), 

Some ,strongly tavor this approach to authorship, believing 
the strategy of listing authors sec|uentially in accord with their 
relaiiw contributions permits the scientific accountability and 
reward system to function effectively within the collaborative 
arrangements that characterize much of contemporary schol 
arship(Over 1982). 

11ie criterion of universalism often is not u,sed however, 
in distributing credit for authorship, for it is frequently easier 
in ,some fields than in others to set criteria for judging the 
iniportaiice of collaborators' contributions (Over and Smal 
Iman 1973). It is sometimes difHculi to identify those truly 



responsible for a particular piece of work (Heffher 1979); 
hente, It is problematic to reward individual cotnributors 
appropriately. Likewise, it is nearly impossible to assess rela 
tive contributions in collalx)rative work (Undsey 1980, p. 150). 

The difficulty of assessing contributions to authorship prob 
ably accounts for the widespread use of other schemes for 
ordering authors* names on joint publications. >Xlien it is vir 
tually impossible to distinguish among the contributions of 
vai'ious authors, it is customary in many fields to cite authors 
alphabetically (Meadows 1974; see also Zuckerman 1968). 
This trend is ei:pecially common when the number of authors 
exceeds two. A similar pi;tiern even cxrcurs when only two 
auiliors are involved (Lindsey K?0). Overall, *'in a collabo 
ratlve team the member whose na. le cKcurs first alpha 
beiically is more likely to appear firs; in a list of authors" 
(p. 149). 

Recognition of authorship is sometimes determined by less 
straightforward criteria. For example, the function of a pub 
licaiion should considered when the sequence of authors 
is determined (Weinberg 1989). If the objective of the pub 
licaiion is to attract fiinding for research or to secure tenure 
or promotion for a faculty member, it might be desirable to 
base order of authorship on those considerations. 

Occasionally, decisions about authorship are based prin 
c'ipally on seniority, with senior scholars listed as the only 
authors or the principal authors of a publication. In this sit 
uaiion, people with less experience or lower status receive 
less credit than their veteran colleagues, regardless of the mer 
its of thcii individual contributions. likewise, nominal author 
ship, when individuals like laboratory directors or faculty 
advisers are listed as authors even though they did little to 
prcKluce a specific publication, awards credit for leasons at 
best tangential to the preparation of a book or article. Gen 
erally, the literature that addresses the isMie of credit for 
authorship discourages practices of this sort. In principle, 
credit for authorship should not be awarded, even to people 
of higher status or authority, unless they have contributed sub 
staniively to the project reported on in a publication (Shaw 
chuck, Fatis, and Breitenstein 1986; Spiegel and Keith Spiegel 
1970). In practice, the academic community frequently fails 
to adhere to this poiicy. 

Until consistent practices for attributing autliorship are 
established, confusion over who deserves credit for wliai 



scholarly contribution is likely to persist. In the meantime, 
some believe that distributing credit for authorship equally 
is the best course (Narin 1976). According to this scheme, 
each author receives the same fraction of credit for a jointly 
produced work. While this recommendation has surface 
appeal as a simple solution to a very complex scholarly prob- 
lem, it is unlikely to win many supporters under the current 
system of academic evaluation and reward that encourages 
competition and distributes resources and recognition on the 
basis of individual, not collective, productivity'. 

Determining authorship on criteria that hive little to do 
with the actual contributions that made a publication possible 
pisses a serious problem for higher education. When it is not 
possible to judge who is truly responsible for a scholarly work, 
quality control is difficult to maintain. When accountability 
is attenuated, factual errors can go undetected, and the source 
of ethical violations cannot necessarily be identified. For this 
reason, as collaborative scholarship becomes more wide- 
spread, fair and consistent guidelines for recognizing indi 
vidual contributions to jointly produced publications are 
sorely needed throughout the at^ademic community. 

Criteria for awarding authorship 

Although no general consensus exists within the academic 
community on how to distribute credit for authorship fairly, 
relevant research findings on this topic provide collaborators 
with a basis for decision making when confronted with dif- 
ficult questions of authoiship. TWo studies of psychologists 
indicate a fair amount of agreement within that field on what 
activities deserve recognition for authorship (Bridgwater, 
Bornstein, and Walkenbach 1981; Spiegel and Keith Spiegel 
1970). While two researchers found diverse opinions about 
how specific tyj')es of contributions to research should be rec 
ognized, they did uncover a generally held opinion that 
designing a research project and writing the final report for 
publication more clearly deser\^ed senior authorship than did 
conducting the experiment and analyzing the data (Spiegel 
and Keith Spiegel 1970). 

A later study, although troubled by a low response rate 
(27.5 percent), was able to discriminate more precisely among 
scholarly activities deserving recognition for authorship 
(Bridgwater, Bornstein, and Walkenbach 1980). This study 
revealed substantial opinion that 'Yesearch design and report 



writing are at the apex of the pyramid in terms of recognition 
deserved'* (1981, p. 525). Respondents considered research 
design most worthy of senior authorship, with writing of the 
final report second. When design was an individual's only 
contribution to a collaborative project, respondents concluded 
that authorship w,is deserved, and they believed in some cases 
even senior authorship would be appropriate. In contrast, data 
analysis was deemed worthy of authorship only when the 
individual directed the analysis and wrote portions of the 
results section of the publication In question. Respondents 
to this study essentially viewed data collectk)n and tabulation 
as minor contributions not deserving full authorship. The ,sur 
vey suggested numerous functions are worthy of a footnote 
rather than full credit for authorship, including providing an 
Idea for research without being involved in the project itself, 
supervising daw analysis, and collecting data by testing. Inter 
viewing, searching archives, or reviewing literatuie, 

Scholarly Importance of a contribution should be the prin 
cipal criterion on which decisions about authorship are based. 
The amount of time or effort a person invests In the prodiic 
tion of a publication Is not as significant In making such dec! 
sions as is the Importance of an individual's work to the over 
all project. Designing the research and writing up results 
require higher levels of knowledge and understanding of the 
entire project than do other, more specialized activities 
(Bridgwater, Bornstcin, and Walkenbach 1981). For this rea 
son, research design and report writing deserve higher 
recognition. 

No doubt many scholars would take exception to some of 
the criteria emerging from two studies limited to the field of 
psychology. Tlie studies' general conclusions, however, pro 
vide a foundation for judging what level of recognition Is war 
ranted by various types of contributions to a jointly produced 
publication. Perhaps answering a cjiiestlon Is the best way to 
reach agreement about authorship: "Would completion of 
the project, or the paper, have been possible without the Indi 
viduaPs contribution?" (Weinberg 1989, p. 103). If ihe answer 
is 'no," the individual deserves recognition for authorship. 

Addressing problems with authorship 

Ideally, questions concerning authorship .should be addre.s.sed 
early in a collaborative relationship rather than near the end. 
During the initial planning of a joint project, individuals wi.sh 
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ing 10 work together should delineate each partner's respon 
sibilities and agree on the status of authorship for each con 
tributor (Shawchuck, Fatis, and Breitenstein 1986). Often roles 
in a collaborative relationship evolve over time. Consequently, 
decisions made early in a team\s life might have to be re 
visited and perhaps revised. To prevent misunderstandings 
and potential conflicts, though, it is essential to discuss author 
ship before collaboration prweeds loi) far. Team members 
should attempt to reach early agreement on a variety of 
concerns: 

1. Tlie specific responsibilities and expectations for each 
party; 

2. Acceptable forms of acknowledgment; 

3. Authorship and the order of authorship; 
Access to the research data collected; 

5. Appropriate use of the data; and 

6. Expectations regarding ftiture writing projects (O'Rourke 
19S9, p 102). 

Failure to resolve questions of authorship satisfactorily can 
lead to tension-even hostility- in a collaborative relation 
ship. At worst, disagreements over authorship can abort the 
pi^blk'ation of a K)intly written manuscript (O'Rourke 19S9). 

It is best to refer conflit is of this sort to a neutral third part)' 
before they evolve into a permanent impas.se. An unbiased 
professional acting a.s an arbitrator can examine controversial 
issues from a more objective perspective than can the emo 
lionally involved collaborators. Involving an objective indi 
vidual in negotiation can help to resolve difficult issues of 
authorship arid keep a collaborative project on track. 

Evaluating Individual Contributions to Collaborations 

Hvaliialing individual contributions to collaborative products 
is closely related to the issue of authorship Questions of 
authorship, however, are essentially the team's problem that 
ideally should be worked out among the collaborators them 
selves. In contrast, the evaluation of individual '. ontribulions 
to collaborations, both in leaching and in research, often 
becomes an institutional problem that confronts colleagues 
who seiTe on faculty personnel commiti( s. department 
chairs, deans, and other administrators with difficult (|ueslion.s. 
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Uvaluaiing ihe coniribuiions individuals make to collaborative 
partnerships is perhaps one of the most challenging problems 
eollaboration presents higher ediieat ion (Bayer and Smart 
19H8). At the same time, it is also one oflhe most urgent. In 
a competitive enterj'^ri^^c- like higher education, individuals 
will probably be v^-Hling to v^ork together over the long run 
only il they are adequately recognized and rewarded lor their 
personal contributions (tiat on 19S1 ). Likewise, cjuality control 
by the scholarly community requires that contributors to 
research and publication be held accountable lor their work. 

As the number of authors on a jointly written publication 
becomes laiger, however, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to determine who is really responsible lor the article's content 
and the backgrouiul research it is based on. I'he "practice of 
multiple authorship weakens the SiKX\\ control [traditionally! 
exerci.sed by the scientific community through the award of 
recognition for published contribution.s " (Hag.strom 1%S, 
p. I *()). Similarly, nominal authorship the practice in which 
individuals who have had very little to dt) with a publication 
are listed as authors also weakens the academic profession s 
ability to hold authors acuKintable for their work l-ssentially, 
wirhout careful as.sessment anel attribution of credit for con 
liibutions to collaborative proelucts, fraud, distortion, and 
other forms of dishonest or incompetent practice are dilTicuit 
to identil\* and correct. 

The issue of evaluating individual contributions also arises 
in team teaching. In some forms of team teachings where lac 
ulty members each take n-sponsibility for a section of a larger 
class ov teach particular units, e\aluating the work of each 
faculty member is easier. If a team of lacult\ share all aspects 
of course planning ami pariit ipate in the cla.ssroom together, 
however, evaluation of each collaborator's individual con 
tribution becomes much more problematic. 

Ciiven the impoiiance of evaluation in maintaining account 
ability for professional work, it is surprising how little the 
topic of evaluating collaborativ e products is addressed in the 
literature on collaboration. This lack of information could 
rellect a widespreati assumption that it is nearly impossible 
to assess relative contributions to collaborative work ( I.indsex* 
1980). Forty years ago, the lat k of adei|uate mea.sures of col 
laborative products was noted, acknowledging the **teiMptu 
lion" to measure cieative work with objective criteria, such 
as number of hours worked, number of pag'\s wriuen, or num 



bcr of contacts made during field work (Eaton 1951). For 
tiinatcly, this strategy for "evaluation" has not taken hold. 
Unfortunately, no more stitisfactoiy picKcdure for evaluating 
individual contributions to cooperative projects has won wide- 
spread support within the academic community. Weighting 
schemes are one option for assessing responsibility and credit 
for collaborative products ^ Kindscy 1980). For example, two- 
thirds of the credit for auti ship could be awarded to a pub 
lication's first author, one third to the second author, and so 
on. Arbitrary schemes of this sort violate the intuitive judg- 
ment of many scholars, however (Lindsey 1980). Certainly 
many of the contributions that individuals make in coilabo 
rative work— either in teaching or in research—are too inter 
active and dependent on the support of other team members 
to weight them so simplistically. 

The bottom line is that the evaluation of individual con 
tributions to collaborative products is virtually ignored in mo.st 
reports on collaboration. Even policies for awarding credit 
for authorship leave many questions unanswered about how 
to rank the contributions individuals make to joint scholarly 
endeavors. These policies leave the final decisions on credit 
for authorship to the contributors to work out. Wlien complex 
and sensitive questions of this sort must be resolved, ideally 
they should be answered by the parties most closely involved, 
(^n me other hand, deans, department heads, and faculty per 
MMinel committees must also make judgments about indi 
vidual contributions to jointly produced dcKumeni.s or team 
teaching. Tliey could benefit from guidelines offering lair and 
systematic methods to ;Lsst\ss collaboratively produced works. 
Ivvaluating jointly prcKluced scholarship or collaborative 
instruction will never be easy. No simple policy will ever take 
the place of thorough examination and discriminating pro 
fessional judgment. Yet ascollaboiation becomes a more com 
mon practice among taculty. it becomes increasingly impor 
tant that .satisfadoiy strategies be developed for evaluating 
collaborative outcomes. 

Women as Collaborators 

Because white males dominate most academic fields, col 
laboration by individuals outside the main.stream of higher 
education (women and minorities) also deserves careful at 
tention. Regrettably, fev\' researchers hav^» examined the ex 
perienceswith collaboration of ac ademic women. The avail 



able evidence suggests tliat women's collcgial relationsliips 
vtity from tht;se of men, and their approacli to collaboration 
probably differs as well (Cameron and Blackburn 19H1). 
Women acadenv lia\'e a tendency toward more personali/cd 
interaction with colle;'",ues (Sinieone 19«7), Wliile men often 
interact with colleague primarily on a professional basis, 
women tend to vifjw their asscKiates as colleague friends. Iliis 
pattern is evident e\en among highly researchoriented 
women professors. 

The explanation for these differences could relate to the 
orientation to relationship and community that tends to char 
acierixe many women. VibnioH's Ways of Kmiiirtfi (Mvnk),' 
et al. 19H6) describes the themes of connectedness and 
human relations that frame the ways in which women con 
.struct their work, their lives, and their understandings of the 
world. The de\'clopmental priKcss for women moves toward 
"connected knc wir.g," whereby relationships are ba.sed on 
trust, empathy, mutual suppon, and a desire to understand 
the ideas :ind experiences of others. Given the orientation 
of many women toward "connectedness" rather than ".sepa 
rateness" from others ( scpari'tencss is more likely to char 
acieri/.e the way in which men con.struct their sense of self), 
it is not surprising that women and men approach collabo 
rative teaching and research relationships difterentK'. 

I'erhaps individuals who represent a small minority in an 
oi^anizatioii (women in the academic profession, for exam 
pie) are highly visible and are often singled out as tokens 
(Kanter 197-'). Tokens are frequently '(|uarantined" or isolated 
by memlu-rs of the dominant group. They are often excluded 
from certain .serial or business occasions, and .some topics 
are not di.scus.sed in their presence. Ha.sed on research in cor 
porations, "man\' of the won, on did not tend to be included 
in the networks by which informal ,scKiali '.aiii)n cxcurs and 
politics behind the formal .sy,stem were expensed " ( Kiinter 
1977, p. 227). 

Similarly, research r.kKuments the diftlculties women ha\e 
in cstabli.shiiig professional relationships in the academic pro 
fession ( Mood Wong and Sanders 19«3). Women and 
minorities have a harder time establishing contacts with 
colleague friends and collaborators (Hcx)d 198S). A .study at 
the l'ni\ ersit> of California in Santa Barbara shows that this 
problem goes back at least as far as graduate .school, where 
women students ha\'e trouble getting in\'olved in ma,sier 
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appreiiiice relationships that often prow pivotal to future 
career dewlopnieni. Women grailuaie students are more likely 
than men to be excluded from protege relationships with 
senior faculty (Simeone 19H7), The Sania Barbara study found 
(hat men tended to have advantages in gaining access to dis 
tinguished mentors. Men .students were also more likely to 
recc'iw re.search assi.staniships. generally regarded as more 
instrumental in iniegrating suidents intt) ongoing departmen 
lal acii\'iiius and ctnitributing to long term seholarK perfor 
mancc (Wong and Sanders 1983), raihcr than fellowships. 

Alihough relevant cn>pirical daia are sparse, some evident e 
exisis lhai women's collegial relationships \aiy by academic 
lield. I-or example, in phy.sics and chemisirv. equivalent per 
ceniages of men and women graduate students reported (hey 
were apprenticed to CacultN- members, in contrast, difl'erences 
in appreniiceslups between the .sexes appeared in the bio 
logical s^ iences and mathematics (/uckermafi and Cole I9"^S), 
>Xomen s lies with colleagues continue »o be disad\'aniaged 
lol lowing eniraixe to an acadennc career. A siine\ of 1.000 
faculty wotneii revealed th:'» a feeling o( isolation and the 
desire (or network s and support groups was tlu- second high 
est concern ol ilie v,. )nxM« sampied ( S|v,.ni er jud Iirad*ord 
I98J). \Xbmeri |>r()(ess(,'s sulTer from jh- stigma oi'dexiara' 
and nence are ofien excluded (iom old boy net^vorks Miai 
can lead lo career benefits ( KaufiJian I'^H; s-.e als<; Kaiiier 
Ur" ). l-or example, male assisuioi professors were more 
likely lhan Teniak' assis'.ani profe-^ors ro h.iv • e( lle;:gucs al 
higher status in their prni .ssiotial networks (Kiiutmaii l^r^>. 
In contra.si. femak' academies wen- more likely thar. ifules 
lo include colli*agues in iheJr netw orks who irive research 
interors dilVeieui (nan iheirown. (liven their difl'enim com 
posiiion. the nvvn s neiivovks .uv rruMe likeh to p-r)mote 
career grovM.h and achieveuieni than are the women . s ),ei 
woi'ks. AikI the initul excki.sion of women troin caree« nti 
works could resi'li \\\ pernhuviv. exekision kom inllueniut! 
male liominated networks ( kautman I9"8). 

M ile academics ch ira( terisrie.ilK have a larger number ol 
priit^ssional a.s.s(K iaiir)ns than do kmales (Cameron and 
Hiaekbdin IWl ). ]v vonfrast. wo'iien have larger nersNcuks 
nrrolleigiie." than men (ll(H>d 19HS; Kaulman br8). The 
critic ;.l rlisti:ieti(>M ivtween MiMi and women, however, could 
l)C :m the cjuahiv rather than the tjuaniiiy of their professional 
cvjiinection.;. More women tiian men facl•l^^ eollaborale 
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(Cameron and Blackburn 1981), yet women are more likely 
than men to continue in a single collaborating relationship, 
whereas men tend to have multiple collaboration partners. 
Their differing approaches to coHeaguesliip seem to give men 
a greater advantage professionally. Perhs^^s a large number 
of associations rather than a smaU number of intimately 
known colleagues serves to generate more kieas and leads 
to a higher rate of productivity (Grariovetter 1973). 

The stigma of deviancy appears to be especially pro* 
nourhjed for unmarried women professors. Unmarried women 
academics seem to occupy an even more disadvantaged posi 
tkxi than tlieir married women colleagues. The former are 
more likely to be excluded from male networks (arxi probably 
collaborative arrangements) than arc married women pro 
fessors (Kaufman 1978). Likewise, they have fewer males in 
their professional networks than do nurried men or women. 
Perhaps moe^t revealing of unmarried female academk's' 
deviant status is the finding that the numl>er of men in their 
networks decreases with time. In contrast, the number of men 
in the networks of married women professors increases over 
time. The bottom line could be that crass sex relatk)nships 
among colleagues are *'more permissible for wcvnen with the 
protective status of marriage*' (Kaufman 1978» p. 16). 

Evidence from available research provides at best an unclear 
picture of the collaborative airthcM*ship experiences of women. 
Various studies have produced inconsistent or even contra 
dictory findings. One .study, for example, found that women 
are just as likely as men to publish collabt>ratively and that 
women are as likely as men to be the first authors on pub 
lications (Cole and Zuckerman 1984). Other studies show 
that women are underrepresented as first authors of jointly 
authored publications. Evidenc • from psychok)gy (Teght 
s(K)nian 1974) and sociology (Wilkie and Allen 1975) dem 
onstrates that when men and women co author articles, 
women are more likely than men to he listed as second 
authors (see also HefFner 1979). Female Ph.D.s in one study 
were at least nvice as likely as any other group in the .sample 
to believe thc7 were excluded from recc^nition for co 
authorship that they deserved (Heffher 1979). The perception 
that women have been excluded from co authorship was high 
est among female natural scientists. While the conclusk)n is 
not definitive that sex discrimination in awarding collaborative 
authorship exists because the number of female Ph.D.s in the 
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sample vv^as small, the liieraiure contains considerable support 
for the hypothesis of sex discrimination. 

TJic inconsistent findings suggest that many questions 
remain about the status of women in collaborative authorship 
arrangements. At present, it is imtx)ssible to say whether the 
differences in men's and women s patterns of authorship rep- 
resent differences between the roles men and women play 
when collaborating or differences in the criteria by which they 
are alloc^aied credit (Over 1982). 

Relatively few studies compare the collaboration of men 
and women academics, but the available information suggests 
that the two genders have stylistic differences that riot only 
influence their approach to collaboration but also their overall 
professional performance. 

CoUabotation by Minorities 

Kven less empirical research examines the collaboration prac 
tices of minority faculty. The research findings concerning 
the work related experiences of African -American faculty, how- 
ever-one group of minority facult>'— suggest both that col- 
laboration might be less frequent among African Americiin 
faculty than among their white colleagues and that it is pre 
ci.sely the kind of activity that could help these faculty handle 
difficult challenges in their work. While the number of minor 
ity students is increasing considerably, the number of minority' 
facult}' is not keeping pace. Bet\\'een 1977 and 1983, the num 
berof full time African American facult)' dropped from 19,674 
to 18,827 (American Council on Education 1988). Further 
more, the number of African American individuals receiving 
d(Ktorates fell from 1,056 in 1979 to 820 in 1986, a 22 percent 
decline (American Council on Kducaiion 19H8). Attrition from 
the faculty ranks also is more likely to iKVur amonp women 
and minority members than among their white colleagues, 
leading to significant concern about "the revolving d(K)r syn 
drome" for these faculty members (O'Brien 1990). 

High on a compilation of the difficulties facing minorit)* 
scholars is the lack of professorial support from colleagues 
and the sense of isolation and alienation they experience 
(Frierson 1990; Gar/a 1988). The research on Afric-an 
American laculty emphasizes that these academics experience 
is()latit)n from their white colleagues scxially, psychologically, 
and professionally (Finkelstein 1984; Frierson 1990; M(K)re 
and Wagstaff 1974). African American faculty frequently have 



difficulties establishing ihe kind of networks ihai lead lo 
collalx)raiion in writing and granismanship, positions of re 
sponsibility in professional and scholarly associations, editor 
ships, and consultancies. In addition to isolation and exclu 
sion, minority faculty typically face paiticularly heavy expecta 
tions for their involvement in committees and departmental 
work, as role models for minority students, and as spokes- 
pe()|")le for minority issues (Frierson 1990). African American 
women faculty find the.se demands especially excessive 
(Peterson 1990). 

>Xliile the difficulty in establishing collaborative relation 
ships is a key feature of the minority faculty experience, 
recommendatk)ns to enhance the work experiences of minor- 
ity faculty stress the importance and value of collaboration. 
For example, after careful analysis of the challenges threat 
ening the level of African American pai ticipation in the faculty 
ranks, one re.searcher urges African American faculty to estab 
lish collaborations with others who share common interests 
and specifically with other African American academics (Frier 
son 1990). 

Research that examines the experiences of those minority 
faculty who do collalx)rate will flirther understanding in 
important ways both of the collaborative prcxess and the inte 
graiion of minorities into higher educatkm. This gap in the 
literature on collaboration needs to be filled. 
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Collaboration with Professional Subordinates 

'Hie role of sulx)rdinates in collaborative relatk)nships is 
another critical issue that deserves the attention of higher edu 
cation. Collaboration involving senk)r researchers and pro 
fessK)nal subordinates ( laboratory technicians, research assis 
lanis, graduate students, for example) is very common in 
academic scholarship. Yet little research examines how super 
visors treat their sulx)rdinates in a)llaborative situations or 
how subordinates are credited for their contributions to 
research and publications. Certainly the potential for exploi 
laiKMi of individuals in secondary positkms exists, Ixrause 
senk)r researchers exert great influence over the lives of those 
they supervise. Further, senior scholars frequently are in a 
posiik)n to make deciskms concerning the assignment of pub 
licaik)n credit in collaborative re.search (HefTner 1979). 

Subordinates can be exploited in numerous ways. Alxise 
(K'curs whenever assistants are used for nonprofessional (or 
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inappropriate) work or when they are not given credit where 
ii is due (Wildavsky 1986), Graduate students are particularly 
vulnerable to exploitation because their academic advance* 
ment is often subject to the approval of the same person with 
whom they are collaborating, ''The problem with teamwork 
involving students arises from tension between teaching and 
the research assistance aspects of the relationship" (Hagstrom 
1964, p, 245), Graduate students are subject to several forms 
of exploitation: 

1 . Prolongation of a student's graduate work; 

2. Subordination of a student's educational interests to a pro- 
fessor's research interests; 

3. Misappropriating credit for work a student has done (Hag 
Strom 1965. pp 134 35), 

Tlic inequity in power that dominates collaborations 
between full-fledged scholars and subordinates presents fer 
tile territory for abuse. Only sparse research dcx'uments the 
degree to which subordinates in collaborating relationships 
experience exploitation. While no evidence was found of a 
systematic withholding of co authorship from non Ph,D,s on 
research teams (Heffner 1979), some statistics do imply that 
exploitation is more common than it should be. It also 
appears to vary by field. For example, a study in 1957 found 
that nearly half (46 percent) of the respondents sampled 
agreed "major professors often exploit doctoral candidates 
by keeping them as research assistants Ux) long, by subor 
dinating their interest to deparimenuil or the professor's inter- 
est in research programs , . , " (Berelson 1960, p, 162), Data 
from 12 fields seem to show that exploitation is most wide 
spread in the laboratory sciences (Hagstrom 1965): "Ma)or 
professors often exploit dcKioral candidates," ranging from 
57 percent in microbiolog>\ bicK'hemistry, and biophysics to 
28 percent in the humanities, and mathematics and statistics 
(Hagstrom 1965, p 134), 

These statistics suggest that exploitation of subordinates 
in collaborative teams is a serious problem. On the other 
hand, the lack of recent research on this topic makes it impos- 
sible to assess the present magnitude of the problem. Higher 
education has a moral obligation to monitor collaborative 
relationships to ensure that they operate fairly and ethically. 
Fulfillment of this responsibility requires regular follow up 
research. 
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In Conclusion 

Most collaborators would agree that some challenging prob- 
lems acxompany the numerous beneOts associated with col- 
laboration. Too often higher education has ignored difficulties 
like the exploitation of subordinates and failure to award 
pixjper credit for contributions to jointly authored publica 
tions The lack of good data on these critical issues could 
account for the failure of colleges and universities to respond 
systematically to these thorny problems of collaboration. The 
higher education community should monitor more carefiilly 
the problems associated with joint research and teaching. Uke 
wise, higher education should develop firm policies to pre 
vent the negative consequences that sometimes result when 
academics work together. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR POUCY, PRACTICE, 
AND FUTURE RESEARCH 



Recent r .ports focusing on the fiiture of higher education 
(Boyer 1990; Lynton and Elman 1987) advocate an expanded 
and more flexible definition of the professorial role. Collab- 
oration witfi colleagues is one means of enlarging academic 
life and making it more responsive to the evolving needs of 
a dynamic society. Working closely with others gives faculty, 
who often feel overextended, the opportunity to explore new 
terrain, such as the variety of scholarly modes— discovery. 
Integration, application, and teaching—that Boyer views as 
major components of the professorial pasition. Ideally, col- 
lahoration enables professors to stay fresh and vital by adding 
new dimensions to their work lives. 

This review of the literature on faculty collalx)ration shows 
that joint teaching and research can yield many positive out 
comes— as well as some difficuk problems. On balance, how 
ever, we believe that the benefits of faculty collaboration are 
substantial and outweigh the potential negative consequences. 
This section outlines a variety of actions intended to encour 
age more faculty collaboration and extend its benefits to a 
wider segment of the academic profession. We direct these 
recommendations at three distinct audiences; faculty mem 
bers, administrators and the institutions they lead, and the 
higher education community in general. 

Recommendations for Faculty 

1. Consider detfeloping collaborative relationships. 

Both empirical evidence and anecdotal reports testify to the 
value of collaborative relationships. Faculty who collaborate 
tend to be more prolific and in many cases produce higher 
quality scholarship than academics who conduct research and 
write independently. Evidence also suggests that collaborators 
tend to be more creative and less averse to risk than thase 
who w()rk alone. Personal benefits, such as greater satisfaction 
with work and overall psychological well-being, are correlated 
with collaborative activities as well. Data on the outcomes 
of collaboration are not universally positive. Yet sufficient 
information supports the benefits of collaborative relation 
ships to recommend them as a usefiil vehicle for extending 
academic resources and enriching academic life. 

We urge professors to start collaborating early in their pro 
fessional lives. Studies of productive scholars reveal that they 
almixsl universally conduct research and publish early in their 



careers, often before completing graduate school (Finkelstein 
1984). Frequently, this work Is done in collaboration with a 
mentor or other senior academic who can introduce the junior 
partner to the practices and mores of their discipline and the 
academic profession in general. Early collaboration with pos- 
itive role models can quickly orient junior academics to effec- 
tive practices in teaching and research and cultivate habits 
needed for a dynamic and productive academic career. 

We also encourage veteran academics to initiate collabo- 
rative arrangements with their junior colleagues. The benefits 
of collaboration are two-way. Younger academics, fresh from 
graduate school, can expose senior professors to recent devel- 
opments in their fields, new methods of teaching and re- 
search, and fresh intellectual perspectives. Collaboration 
between junior and senior professors can reinvigorate the 
more experienced party at the same time it gets the novice, 
partner off on the right professional track. v 

A professor should consider initiating a variety of collabo- 
rative relationships over the course of a career. Some aalve 
collalx>rators work with only one or two partners over a long 
time. Others have many intense but short-term collaborations. 
No research clearly demonstrates that one approach is supe- 
rior to the other. We encourage professors to consider the 
merits of multiple collaborations, however, because working 
closely with a variety of people inevitably exposes individuals 
to a wider range of information and skills and more contrast- 
ing points of view than is possible from long-term collabo- 
rations with a very limited number of colleagues. Initiating 
new collaborative partnerships from time to time can offer 
the fresh insights and creative ideas that can diminish as estab- 
lished collaborations grow older and more predictable. 

2. Be aware of the dimensions oj the collaborative process. 

Successful collaborations involve a complex set of attributes 
and activities, each requiring careful attention from the parties 
involved. Faculty who wish to collaborate should be familiar 
with all aspects of this process. First it is necessary to identify 
avenues for cultivating potential collaborative partners. Faculty 
should look broadly and imagin.itively when seeking partners 
for teaching and research projects. Institutional colleagues, 
students, and associates one meets at professional conferences 
are just a few examples of a wide array of potential collabo- 
rators. Aspiring collaborators need to be familiar with the attri- 
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butes of effective collaborative partnerships to organize a team 
that has the ingredients necessary for successful teamwork. 

Potential collaborators also should be aware of the flow 
of the collaborative process and of the distinctive roles 
partners typically play. Some key issues (discussing the work 
pace and style of team members, establishing guidelines for 
the collaborative relationship, determining areas of respon 
siblllty, for example) should be addressed early in the rela 
tionship foi work to progress smoothly. Similarly, those inter 
ested in collaborative relationships should develop skills in 
leadership, facilitation, communication, and negotiation and 
have an appreciation for the ways in which collaborative 
partners might a&sume different roles as they work together 
and as the project progresses. 

Understanding collaboration also involves awareness of 
the potential pitfalls and problems that can emerge in any 
collaborative arrangement. Collaborators who understand how 
communication problems, differences in status, and unpro 
ductive partners can derail a team*s progress can try to ward 
off such difficulties before they become inu^ctable. 

Above all, collaborators must learn to maximize mutual 
gains. Collaborative arrangements must respond to the dis- 
tinctive circumstances and needs of the individual partners 
and ensure that each benefits from the joint effort. By pooling 
their intellectual resources or dividing a task too large for one 
person to complete in a timely fashion, collaborators can all 
achieve a level of quantity and quality impossible alone. But 
to achieve this objective* academics must learn to coordinate 
their efforts and forgo some of the unqualified recognition 
that accompanies individual achievement. 

Recommendations for Administrators and Institutions 

1. Establish policies and environmental conditions supportive 
of collaboration. 

Colleges and universities that wish to promote collabora 
tion should develop policies for evaluation and reward tiiat 
offer incentives for collaborating. For example, institutions 
should encourage faculty to include collaboratively prcxluced 
work in the portfolios they submit to tenure and promotion 
committees. Tb make it a meaningful exercise, institutions 
must design policies for adequately assessing individual con 
tributions to collaborative projeds. Tbo oflen collaborative 
work is discounted in the process of faculty evaluation, be- 
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cause (acuity colleagues and administrators do not know how 
to assess its merits. Tb give sufficient credit for collaboration, 
departments or deans might need to set up special commit- 
tees to evaluate individual contributions to team teaching or 
co-authored publications. Committees of this sort would 
engage outside experts to review collaborative work that falls 
beyond the domain of departmental experts (work in 
women's studies or American studies by a member of a his- 
tory department, for example). Policies that encourage the 
thorough and f'^.ir a<«essmeni of collaborative work are likely 
to benefit the career advancement of active collaborators and 
indirectly encourage more collaboration by faculty in general. 
When active collaborators are tenured and promoted, the mes- 
sage goes out that collaboration is valued and rewarded. 

Environmental condition*; like institutional policies can 
either promote or inhibit faculty collaboration. Both adequate 
resources and time are necessary to collaborate successfully. 
Institutions that wish to encourage collaboration should be 
willing to help with the costs of travel, telephone and mail 
charges, and other miscellaneous expenses that collaboration 
often entails. Special fiinds providing seed grants specifically 
for joint projects can cover some of these costs as well as 
motivate independently minded faculty to work together 
(Office of the Assistant Provost 1990). In some cases, it might 
also be necessary to alter professors' work schedules or pro- 
vide them with release time to enable faculty to pool their 
ideas and design collaborative projects. 

Administrators should encourage faculty to take advantage 
of traditional avenues for collaboration, such as team teaching 
and joint research by departmental colleagues. Administrators 
can also foster collaboration by helping to create new avenues 
for collaboration outside normal structural (i.e., departmental) 
boundaries. Administrators have a key role to play in the 
establishment of study groups, centers, institutes, or other 
arrangements of this sort that can increase faculty interaction 
and prompt them to work together (Office of the Assistant 
Provost 1990). By providing financial and moral support for 
interdisciplinary team research and cross diftciplinary teaching, 
deans and department heads greatly expand the options for 
collaboration available to professors. 

Institutions and their administrators can also support col- 
laboration by recogni^Jng it publicly. Campus newsletters and 
alumni magazines are ideal places to highlight the achieve- 
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ments of fkculty partnerships and teams. Faculty meetings» 
receptions, and other academic and social gatherings also pro- 
vide excellent opportunities to publicize the work that faculty 
colleagues are doing together. 

2. Engage in leadership practices that promote collaborative 
activity. 

Senior administrators typically are strategically well placed 
to promote collaboration. They must exercise their influence 
carefiilly, however, to stimulate successful collaborations. First, 
academic leaders must be cognizant of both the benefits and 
pitfalls of faculty collaboration. They should be aware of the 
specific problems that sometimes emerge in collaborative 
arrangemenw (disagreements over credit for authorship, 
exploitation of junior colleagues, for example) and be pre 
pared to intervene wlienever necessary to resolve them. Ad 
ministrators should learn how to cultivate collaborative rela 
tionships among their faculty. Helping faculty to identify 
shared interests and define projeas they can worlt on together 
is a prime way academic leaders can increase the level of col 
laboration among faculty. This type of liaison can be espe 
cially helpfiil to junior faculty, women, minorities, and other 
professors whose careers could benefit from collaboration 
with colleagues. 

Another way academic leaders can promote collaboration 
is by helping faculty to present their collaborative aaivities 
and projects in the most advantageous manner. Consulting 
with professors on how ihey can effectively describe these 
activities to tenure and promotion committees can reinforce 
the value of investing time and effort in work where credit 
must be shared with other colleagues. 

Administrators can reinforce the collaborative efforts of fac 
ulty in quiet but powerful ways. Brief notes acknowledging 
CO authored publications, grants shared with other colleagues, 
or good ratings on a team taught course can boast the morale 
of professors. Similarly, casual conversations about the prog- 
ress of a joint project or an invitation to lunch for an update 
on team research demonstrates that administrators are aware 
of professors' collaborative activities and care about their sue 
cess. Attention of this sort costs very little but is a potent 
means of sustaining faculty collaboration. 

Modeling collaborative behavior is perhaps the mast com 
pelling way for academic leaders to foster collaboration 
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among faculty. Administrators who take the time to team teach 
or co-author articles explicitly convey their respect for col- 
laborative work. By practicing what they preach, academic 
leaders demonstrate that collaboration can enhance produc- 
tivity and enrich academic life. 

Recommendations for Higher Education as a Field 

1. Create new structures to facilitate interaction and collabo- 
ration across topical boundaries that confine faculty. 

Many invisible but sirong barriers in higher education in- 
hibit faculty collaboration, limiting faculty interaction and con- 
filling many professors to narrow fields of study and a limited 
assortment of professional activities. Academic disciplines, 
rank, discrete types of institutions, even gender impose bar- 
riers on faculty. 

The strong disciplinary cultures that structure higher edu- 
cation in the United States have facilitated many significant 
advances in knowledge and have provided a firm foundation 
for productive faculty careers. At the same time, they restrict 
professors' professional lives and their potential as teachers 
and scholars. Untenured faculty quickly get the message that 
they should limit their research and teaching to mainstream 
issues within the boundaries of their discipline if they wish 
to have a future in higher education. 

Academic rank often keeps professors from Interacting in 
a meaningful way. It is common, for example, for academic 
departments to reserve large introductory courses for junior 
faculty and small, upper-divisi^^n courses for veteran profes- 
sors. Such arrangements deter junior and senior faculty from 
working together to solve complex problems In teaching 
and research. 

Similarly, society's perception of gender differences dis 
courages men and women faculty from developing close 
working relationships. This barrier limits the opportunities 
for collaboration and the creative capacity of both sexes. 

Higher education must find effective strategies to break 
down barriers inhibiting collaboration. Many of the problems 
that now confront Western civilization and humankind in gen- 
eral are too complex to be solved by independent scholars 
or single disciplines. These problems require multiple talents 
and often an interdisciplinary perspective that can be achieved 
only when Intelligent people representing many fields of 
study p(X)l their intellectual resources. In the same vein, 



research on faculty vitality (Baldwin 1990; Clark and Corcoran 
1985) suggests that professors should not be confined to rigid, 
predetermined roles and career paths. Empirical evidence 
indicates that vital professors lead dynamic, diversified pro 
fessional lives involving a wide range of interests, responsi 
bilities, and, frequently, collaborations with colleagues. Higher 
education, which needs to play an increasingly important role 
in society, could be more creative and influential and take 
more risks if it learns better ways to make connections and 
supersede barriers that limit its ability to advance understand 
ing and solve problems. 

2. Develop strategies to socialize students to collaboration in 
graduate school 

At present, professors typically learn about collaboration 
haphazardly. Tiiose fortunate enough to have a mentor or like 
minded colleague learn to collaborate on the job. Many fac 
ulty, however, never find a professional partner and hen^** 
prcKeed solo through their careers. For higher education to 
reap maximum benefits fiom collaboratk)n, students should 
learn about the collaborative prcxess, gain an appreciation 
for it, and have opportunities to practice it as a formal part 
of their educational program. Collaborative learning is gaining 
widespread acceptance ;is an effective educational strategy. 
College students could leam to collaborate through regular 
opportunities to work together on papers and projects for 
courses. Student/faculty collaboration on research, writing, 
and instruction is another means to develop the skills and 
habits of effective teamwork. Finally, courses that engage stu 
dents in collaborative activities should include explicit dis 
cussions of the collaborative process, its benefits, and its 
potential pitfalls so students can learn to judge when collab 
orative approaches to problems are most likely to be effective. 

3. Include in faculty development programs (especially for 
funior faculty) attention to the value and usefulness of col 
laborative work. 

Programs fcxrusing on collaboration shoiM discuss: 

1. How to identify colleagues to work with, 

2. How to initiate collaborative projects, 

3. How to collaborate effectively, and 

4. How to handle potential dysfijnctions in collaborative 
relationships. 



It is panicularly appropriate to address issues of this sort in 
orientation programs for new faculty. Early identification of 
collaborative partners can ease the transition to an academic 
career and foster the productivity so critical to the success 
of probationary faculty. 

4. Broaden the notion of successful faculty UK>rk and 
achieimnent. 

A call for more collaboration by college and university fac- 
ulty in no way diminishes the merits of individual teaching 
and scholarship. More faculty collaboration will not eliminate 
the work faculty do independently; rather, it will diversify and 
enrich professors' work lives. Tb achieve this beneficial out 
come, however, -the academic profession must expand its 
appreciation for collectively produced work. Conventional 
wisdom and the reward structure that currently pervade higher 
education often treat collaborative products as second class, 
if not deviant. The academic profession as a whole and many 
disciplines should rethink their emphasis on competition and 
autonomy and increase their appreciation for interdependence 
and complementarity. By acknowledging the value added to 
academic life through collaboration, higher education can 
strengthen its most valuable resource— the faculty. 

Implications for Future Research 

Tliis monograph has discussed what is known about col lab 
oration among faculty— about its henefits and potential prob- 
lems, about who collaborates and under what circumstances, 
and about the process of doing productive collaborative work. 
Because the research and writing concerning collaboration 
specifically among faculty is fairly limited, this monograph 
also has drawn from that literature concerning teamwork and 
collaboration in other sectors that seemed illuminating to ari 
understanding of collaboration among faculty. While the com 
pilation of findings from the array of literature we have con 
suited provides a solid base of knowledge regarding collab- 
oration among faculty, many questions remain unanswered. 
Answers to these questions would be helpful to administra- 
tors, faculty members, and institutions that wish to implement 
some of the recommendations advanced previously in this 
section. Additionally, scholars of higher education generally 
and the professoriate specifically could find some of the unan 




swered questions pertaining to faculty collaboration to be 
particularly challenging and interesting. 

Throughout this monograph, collaboration among faculty 
has been approached as an interpersonal process (Aram and 
Morgan 1976) among individuals of different life and career 
stages and with diverse personal characteristics, occurring in 
an institutional and/or disciplinary context, for the purpcm* 
of pursuing goals together that would be more difficult, if not 
impossible, for faculty to achieve alone. Several elements of 
this approach to faculty collaboration stand out as useful 
rubrics by which to conceptualize a research agenda concern 
ing collaboration among faculty. First, a set of issues and qucs 
tions can be identified concerning the form and proces^s of 
collaboration among faculty members. Second, the diversity 
of life, career, and personal issues that accompany faculty 
members who engage in col!al"K)rative work raise a variety 
of other important questions. Tliird, the fact that faculty 
members work within diverse institutional and disciplinaiT 
contexts suggests other questions whose answers could 
expand knowledge about collaboration among faculty. Fourth, 
potential research cjuestions pertain to the outcomes and 
pr(Klucts of collaborative work. The research agenda pre 
seined here is organized around these four conceptual areas. 
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Issues coftceming the form and process 
of faculty cottahoratton 

More needs to be known about the types and forms of col 
laboration in which faculty members engage. Th'; following 
questions deverve particular study: 

• What are the various kinds of collaborations that faculty 
members develop? \Xliat other fornKs does faculty col 
laboration take, in addition to the teamwork around 
research and around teaching that have been discussed 
in this volume? For example, to what extent are faculty 
members engaged in collaborative consulting activities? 

• To what extent and in what ways are faculty members col 
laborating with individuals outside higher education? 
"Action research in elementary or secondary schcx^ls 

or with public health or other S(K'ial service agencies is 
an example. H( w are relationships between faculty 
members and others formed? 
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• >X1iat kinds of collaborative relationships are most pro- 
ductive and in what ways? For example, is It more ben- 
eficial when the collaborative partners are quite similar 
in interests, expertise, and work style, or when they are 
complementary? 

• >Xliai are the differing advantages of long-term collab- 
orations versus short-term collaborations? 

• >Xliat are the distinctive differences between collaboration 
in higher education and collaboration in other sectors? 
Are there lessons or useful ideas faculty members could 
gain by learning more about the forms and processes of 
collaboration in other sectors? 

The research in sectors other than higher education has 
fcK'used more on the process of teamwork and collaboration 
than has the higher education literature. While a few articles 
can be cited, many intriguing questions remain concerning 
the process in which faculty members engage as they 
collaborate: 

• How do those faculty who engage in collaboration find 
each other? How do they initiate their collaborative part- 
nerships? What are eflfective strategies for finding col 
leagues with whom to collaborate and for initiating joint 
projects? 

• How do collaborators terminate their partnerships? What 
are effective strategies for ending collaborations? Partic 
ularly, what are effective strategies for terminating prob 
lematic or unproductive collaborative relationships? 

• What factors (persona., disciplinary, or organizational, 
among others) inhibit or preclude collaboration? What 
factors encourage or facilitate productive collaboration? 

• How does the experiencv*^ of collaboration differ depend- 
ing on the status of the partners (for example, senior/ 
junior, senior/senior, junior/junior teams)? What are the 
characteristics, benefits, and drawbacks of the different 
types of relationships? 

• Wtiai is the process through which long distance collab- 
orations proceed (for example, scientists from different 
countries who communicate regularly by computer about 
their work)? 

• How do various communication technologies (such as 
f;ix machines, electronic mail, and computers) affect col- 
laborative practices? 




• When collaboratively authored scholarly articles are com- 
pared, has the process of collaboration differed for those 
articles accepted for publication versus those rejected? 

issties concerning Ube individual dimensions 
ofjactdty coOaborution 

Faculty members who enter collaborative teams may play dif- 
ferent roles; that Is, not every member of a team participates 
in exactly the same way. Gender and other personal factors 
could relate to the different roles collaborators assume. Some 
important questions relate to this aspect: 

• Within academic collaboration, what kind of roles or pat- 
terns of behavior do faculty members assume? Do certain 
role patterns or role arrangements in collaborative groups 
prove most effective? 

• Are styles, roles, and behavfor in collaboration associated 
with gender in particular ways? That is, do men and 
women differ in how they approach their part in a col- 
laborative group? Why? Do collaborative interactions differ 
in single-sex compared to mixed-sex arrangements? 

• Tb what extent and in what ways do minority faculty mem- 
ers participate in collaboration? Might the building of col- 
laborative relationships be a vehicle that contributes to 
the successful socialization of minority faculty members 

in the junior ranks? 

Involvement in a collaborative project could hold differeiu 
benefits and challenges for feculty members, depending on 
their career stage. Conversely, the kind of contributions faculty 
members can make to collaborative relationships can vary 
across the career stages. A variety of questions concerning 
the relationship between faculty career stages and collabo 
ration invite study: 

• How does socialization in graduate school affect faculty 
views of and abilities to engage in collaborative work? 
How might graduate schools better socialize and prepare 
doctoral students for collaboration? 

• To what extent do the ways that facult)^ at different career 
stages experience and participate in collaboration vary? 
Should faculty members at all career stages be encouraged 
to collaborate? 
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• How do long term collaborative relationships change over 
time? What advant?.ges and what problems emerge after 

a collaborative team has worked together for some time? 

• Can a profile of frequent fecalty collaborators be devel- 
oped? How are the careers of frequent collaborators 
affected by their collaborations? How do their careers dif- 
fer from those who collaborate little or not at all? 

/ssnes concerning the contexts for 
/acuity collaboration 

The institutional context within which a professor works could 
affect his or her experience with collaboration. For example, 
professors in liberal arts colleges might have considerable 
opportunity and encouragement to team teach but those 
working in major universities might not receive similar 
encouragement. Conversely, research collaboration may be 
more prevalent for university faculty but less likely for conv 
munity college or liberal arts faculty (though this approach 
to research can be especially productive for faculty whose 
busy teaching schedules preclude substantial research time). 
The institutional context also can affect the extent and nature 
of faculty cx)llaboration through policies and administrative 
practices. The following questions concerning the institutional 
climate as it relates to faculty collaboration would be fruitfril 
to pursue: 

• Does collaboration among faculty (the frequency and 
form) vary by institutional type? 

• Wliat institutions and administrative policies and practices 
facilitate collaboration? >X1iich policies and practices 
inhibit collaboratk)n? 

• Do examples exist of institutk)ns and administrators who 
successfiilly and consciously foster collaboration? 

• Do student experiences and outcomes differ in institu- 
tions where faculty collaboration is highly valued? 

• In what ways (if at all) do collaborative groups contribute 
to institutional effectiveness and success? Does collab 
oration affect the sense of community within a university 
or college? 

• Do patterns of collaboration change as research facilities 
and equipment become more costly? Do patterns of col 
laboration differ in times of budgetary abundance from 
those of budgetary stringency? 



Collaborative experiences and outcomes might differ not 
only across institutional contexts. Faculty members' disci- 
plines and fields also fonu a context that affects how they 
approach collaboration: 

• How do the process and form of collabontion vary across 
disciplines? What are the motivations that lead feculty 
members to collaborate in different fields? Tb what extent 
do faculty members in different fields bring varying as- 
sumptions and beliefs about collaboration to their work? 

• In fields where collaboration is not frequent, what feaors 
lead some faculty members to engage in this kind of 
work? What are the barriers that these faculty members 
face? How do they meet these barriers? 

• In what ways do disciplinary and professional associations 
foster collaborative activity among faculty members? Tb 
what extent does the networking that occurs through pro- 
fessional and scholarly meetings lead to aaual collabo- 
rative projects? How might associations fiirther support 
faculty collaboration? 

issues concerning U>e outcomes of 
faculty coHabomUon 

Based on the extant literature, this volume has argued that 
collalx)ration among faculty members offers many benefits. 
Yet much remains to be studied about the outcomes and prod- 
ucts of faculty collaboration; 

• How do faculty members in different fields perceive the 
outcomes (both positive and negative) of collaboration? 
How do deans and department chairs perceive the results 
of this form of faculty work? 

• In what ways do the outcomes and benefits of different 
forms of collaboration vary? For example, do those who 
participate in teaching-related collaboration report dif- 
ferent benefits from those reported by faculty who engage 
in research collaboration? 

• Does collaboration enhance research productivity or, in 
contrast, do faculty members who already have a com- 
mitment and record of high research productivity choase 
to collaborate more frequently than their less productive 
colleagues? 
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• Tb what extent (if at all) does collaboration amor^g aca- 
demics result in increased risk taking and creativity and 
in increased satisfertion (as much of riie literature on 
teamwork in other sectors suggests)? 

• To what extent do faculty who engage in co'bboration 
aaually experience the potential ethical problems this 
volume has highlighted? Are ethical dilemmas more likely 
to occur in certain forms of collaboration (collaboration 
for research, for example, compared to teaching-related 
collaboration)? 

Other research recommendations 

Finally, in addition to idtntifying re'^sarch questions whose 
answers will enrich our understanding of this important and 
potentially very fruitful kind of faculty work, we call for con- 
sideration of two particular approaches to the study of faculty 
collaboration. First, more qualitative siw&f is needed concern- 
ing the process, experience, and impact of faculty collabora- 
tion. Most of the studies specifically concerning collaboration 
among faculty members are quantitative in design. Certainly, 
more quantitative work is necessary to answer this long re- 
search agenda. Because little qualitative work has been done, 
with its particular usefulness in focusing on the details and 
the complexity of a plienomenon, however, we urge special 
attention to some qualitative work in response to the research 
agenda. Second, longitudinal studies and ongoing data col- 
lection are needed. A deeper base of knowledge regarding 
the process and impact of collaboration for faculty members 
and their institutions requires not only isolated studies, but 
also long-term and continuing data collection and analysis. 

Collaborative work among faculty members offers poten- 
tially rich benefits in terms of the production of knowledge 
and institutional quality, creativity and new perspectives, 
faculty growth and revitalization, and institutional excel- 
lence. We urge faculty members and administrative leaders, 
as well as scholars of higher education, to consider engaging 
in, supporting, and exploring more about this facet of profes- 
sorial work. 
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